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CARLYLE, AND GOETHE’S SYMBOLUM 


By Kuno FRANCKE 
Harvard University 


Among all of Carlyle’s pithy sayings, none enjoys greater vogue 
in Germany than his ‘‘ Work, and despair not!’’ Indeed, its Ger- 
man version was used early in this century as the title of a widely 
popular Carlyle Anthology, thus being publicly proclaimed as stand- 
ing for the very essence of his philosophy of life. And during re- 
cent years, particularly since the War, has ‘‘ Arbeiten und nicht 
verzweifeln’’ acquired the character of a national shibboleth, a 
stirring appeal for courage in the midst of suffering and distress. 

Curiously enough, this phrase, generally and unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted in Germany as a gift from Scotland, appears in the text of 
Carlyle’s writings as a translation from a poem of Goethe’s. But 
more curiously still,—although introduced by Carlyle himself as a 
translation from Goethe, it proves to be in truth Carlyle’s own. 
For the poem of Goethe’s which it purports to reproduce contains 
in point of fact no line equivalent to it. 

This strangely complicated intermingling of international re- 
lationships may justify a brief comparison of the two poems in 
question.? 

Goethe’s Symbolum is not in any sense a great poem. Written 
in 1815 for the initiation of his son into the Free Mason Lodge at 
Weimar, it is frankly didactic and obviously moral.? It considers 
the Masonic activities as symbolic of life. It praises courage in 
facing an uncertain future. It alludes vaguely to the mystery of 
death, to the awe felt at the grave, and to the voices from Beyond, 
counselling goodness and action, and holding out hope. 


1.No such comparison, as far as I see, has been made; although Carlyle’s 
(000), Ba was reprinted in the Monatshefte der Comeniusgesellechaft, IX 
, 126. 


2 Werke, Jubiliumsausgabe, II, 231 f. 
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Des Maurers Wandeln 
Es gleicht dem Leben, 
Und sein Bestreben 

Es gleicht dem Handeln 
Der Menschen auf Erden. 


Die Zukunft decket 
Schmerzen und Gliicke 
Schrittweis dem Blicke; 
Doch ungeschrecket 
Dringen wir vorwirts. 


Und schwer und ferne 
Hiangt eine Hiille 

Mit Ehrfurecht. Stille 
Ruhn oben die Sterne 

Und unten die Graber. 


Betracht’ sie genauer 
Und siehe, so melden 
Im Busen der Helden 
Sich wandelnde Schauer 
Und ernste Gefiihle. 


Doch rufen von driiben 
Die Stimmen der Geister, 
Die Stimmen der Meister: 
Versiumt nicht zu iiben 
Die Krafte des Guten. 


Hier fiechten sich Kronen 
In ewiger Stille, 

Die sollen mit Fiille 

Die Tiatigen lohnen! 

Wir heissen euch hoffen. 


If Carlyle had read this poem before he had familiarized himself 
with Wilhelm Meister and Faust and the other great expositions 
of Goethe’s view of life, he probably would not have been particu- 
larly stirred by it. But saturated as he was with Goethe’s gospel 
of work and the message of salvation by endless striving, he could 
not help reading these inspiring ideas even into the sedate and 
deliberate lines of this poem. That he was intensely stirred by it 
appears from the frequent allusions to it in one of his most personal 
and most characteristic productions, the stormy Past and Present 
of 1843 and 1845. Over and over again throughout this impassioned 
arraignment of modern industrialism and its dehumanizing factory 
toil, as contrasted with the joyous and liberating effect of medieval 
handicraft, there emerge detached lines or single stanzas of Goethe’s 
poem in English garb, for the most part without mention of the 
author’s name. At the end of Book Three, however, after an 
especially eloquent exaltation of ‘‘work as worship,’’ Carlyle can- 
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not refrain from bursting into words of deep-felt admiration and 
gratitude for both author and poem, at the same time quoting the 
whole of his own paraphrase of it: 


My ingenuous readers, we will march out of this Third Book with a rhyth- 
mic word of Goethe’s on our lips; a word which perhaps has already sung it- 
self, in dark hours and in bright, through many a heart. To me, finding) it 
devout yet wholly credible and veritable, full of piety yet free of cant; to me 
joyfully finding much in it, and joyfully missing so much in it, this little 
snatch of music, by the greatest German Man, sounds like a stanza in the 
grand Road-Song and Marching-Song of our great Teutonic kindred, wending 
wending, valiant and victorious, through the undiscovered Deeps of Time!3 


Carlyle’s own version which follows seems to me a masterpiece 
of divinatory interpretation,* transcending by far both letter and 
scope of this particular poem, and yet expressing the innermost 
essence of Goethe’s view of the world underlying it, his daily living 
out the eternal, his never failing trust in the power of the spirit 
to create its own setting. 


The Mason’s ways are 
A type of Existence, 
And his persistence 

Is as the days are 

Of men in this world. 


The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow; 
We press still thorow, 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us,—onward. 


And solemn before us, 
Veiled, the dark Portal, 
Goal of all mortal:— 
Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent. 


While earnest thou gazest, 
Comes boding of terror, 
Comes phantasm and error, 
Perplexes the bravest 
With doubt and misgiving. 


But heard are the Voices, 
Heard are the Sages, 

The Worlds and the Ages: 
*“Choose well, your choice is 
Brief and yet endless. 


3 Collected Works (1864) IX, 254 f. 
4 Particularly in the final form of 1845. The edition of 1843, besides lack- 
ing stanza 4, has some defects in stanzas 2 and 5. 
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Here eyes do regard you, 
In Eternity’s stillness; 
Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you! 
Work, and despair not.’’ 

Only stanzas one and two are, in the main, on the same level with 
the original, although even in stanza two man’s undaunted pressing 
onward comes out more forcibly in the English version than in the 
German. But from here on, there is hardly a line in which Carlyle 
does not add an impressive and important touch to the German text. 

In stanza three, how infinitely superior is Carlyle’s massive 

And solemn before us, 


Veiled, the dark Portal, 
Goal of all mortal— 


to Goethe’s shadowy and awkward 


Und schwer und ferne 
Hangt eine Hiille 
Mit Ehrfurcht. 
How much does the rest of the stanza gain in plastic compactness 
as well as in sense of awe by the repetition of the word silent. 
Stanza four contains in Goethe’s poem vague and didactic re- 


flections about ‘‘passing thrills and sombre sentiments announcing 
themselves in the bosom of the heroes,’’ as they are facing death. 
Carlyle goes straight to the core of the matter by addressing the 
person in front of the dark Portal and depicting the concrete and 
decidedly individual feelings— 


boding of terror,... 
phantasm and error— 
that fill him with ‘‘doubt and misgiving.’’ 

What a wonderful improvement, in stanza five, are Carlyle’s 
mystie ‘‘Voices,’’ ‘‘Sages,’’ ‘‘Worlds,’’ and ‘‘Ages’’ upon the 
threadbare combination of ‘‘Meister’’ and ‘‘Geister’’ in Goethe’s 
lines. And how vastly more significant is the demand for the 
**brief, yet endless choice,’’ made by Carlyle’s representatives of 
the Beyond, than the moralizing exhortation of Goethe’s master 
souls ‘‘not to neglect practicing the powers for good.’’ 

And lastly, what a climax of differences in the concluding stanza! 
In Goethe’s version, we have the conventional conception of 
‘‘wreaths’’ wound in eternity for the departed; ‘‘they are to re- 
ward with fulness the active ones.’’ In Carlyle’s revision, it is 
the ‘‘eyes’’ of eternity which greet the departed and which open 
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to them the fulness of life. The final message of Goethe’s spirits 
is: ‘‘We bid you hope!’’, of Carlyle’s: ‘‘ Work, and despair not!’’ 

In short, there seems to be no question that intuitive understand- 
ing of Goethe’s innermost character and essential greatness enabled 
Carlyle to transform even one of the weaker productions of Goethe’s 
into a worthy artistic expression of his genius. 

It is to his everlasting credit that he has never claimed this trans- 
formation as a poetic accomplishment of his own, but has always 
remained satisfied with the modest part of translator. One of the 
great occasions of his old age, his installation in 1866 as Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh, he used once more as an opportunity 
to do homage to his great spiritual teacher. He closed his inaugural 
address with the words: ‘‘I will wind-up with a small bit of verse, 
which is from Goethe, and has often gone through my mind. To 
me it has something of a modern psalm in it, in some measure. It 
is deep as the foundations, deep and high, and it is true and clear: 
—no clearer man, or nobler or grander intellect has lived in the 
world, I believe, since Shakespeare left it. This is what the poet 
sings’’*—and then he recited this very paraphrase of Goethe’s 
Symbolum, without the slightest reference to his own changes. The 
effect produced by it upon the audience has been well described by 
a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘The recitation of the 
beautiful lines from Goethe, at the end,’’ he says, ‘‘was so masterly 
—so marvellous that one felt in it that Carlyle’s real anathemas 
against rhetoric were but the expression of his knowledge that there 
is a rhetoric beyond all other arts.’’® 

Well indeed has Carlyle earned the universal appreciation which 
his ‘‘Arbeiten und nicht verzweifeln’’ has found in the Germany 
of today. 


5 Rectorial Addresses Delivered before the University of Edinburgh, ed. by 
A. Stodart-Walker (1900), p. 109. 

6 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle, by R. H. Shepherd 
and C. N. Williamson, II, 217. 





EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE AND 
ITS RELATION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL TIMES 


By Roy J. DEFERRARI 
The Catholic University of America 


The name of a thing is usually of little consequence, but in the 
case of this paper’s subject, a name is of utmost importance, since 
the sound of it a few decades ago was sufficient to drive humanists 
from the periods of Latin and Greek literature it professed to rep- 
resent, and the sound of it now is a signal for an enthusiastic but 
injudicious plunging into the literature of those same periods, as 
if the excellent and the common-place in them were of equal literary 
appeal. This unhappy name is ‘‘Medieval’’—Medieval Latin, Me- 
dieval Greek—a very proper term in its place but in the misuse 
of it fashionable in the United States a cause of much misunder- 
standing and an obstacle to the progress of American scholarship. 
Because of it a literature of power and beauty has been closed but 
to the innovating few; because of it vast stores of materials in- 
dispensable to the understanding of classical antiquity are generally 
unsuspected; and not by the way of a humorous anti-climax, let 
me add, because of it, at least indirectly, many desperate attempts 
at the Doctorate of Philosophy result in the monograph that is 
foolish or futile. The Renaissance left to after ages a love for the 
Greek and Latin classics. The Renaissance imposed on after-ages 
its master-prejudice against all things medieval. The Renaissance 
did not condemn to its Index Librorum the Greek and Latin 
Fathers. In point of fact it cultivated the greater of them. But 
what the Renaissance and immediately succeeding times appreciated 
and cultivated as literature became labelled with the adjective the 
Renaissance abhorred. And that label has buried the Fathers in 
the prejudice against Medievalism until recently prevailing, and 
misrepresents them now in the far-flung Medieval resurrection. 
They were banished before as having no connection with the culture 
of pagan Greece and Rome. They are embraced now as being part 
and parcel of what modern enthusiasts call Medieval. And while 
there is no protest here against the enthusiasm for things Medieval 
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nor attempted disparagement of studies in Medieval Latin and 
Greek nor implication that the leaders in such studies do not know 
precisely what they are about, this paper proposes to emphasize to 
those of us whose professional interest is classical rather than 
Medieval that the ‘‘Fathers’’ belong to Classicists and not to 
Medievalists ; in other words, that the term ‘‘ Medieval,’’ admittedly 
inappropriate to the ‘‘Fathers’’ from the standpoint of the ecclesi- 
astical and theological historian, is also inappropriate from the 
standpoint of the literary historian ; that to the student of literature 
the term ‘‘pagan,’’ while obviously and utterly inadequate, is more 
fittingly applied to the Fathers, despite their Biblical culture; that 
whatever name ultimately be found, it must make clear to classical 
scholars the close literary affiliation of the ‘‘Fathers’’ with their 
pagan predecessors and contemporaries rather than their religious 
association with their Christian descendants. It must imply, of 
course, their Christian inspiration; it must not deny their pagan 
culture. And in pointing these facts this paper implies the in- 
evitable corollary that our knowledge of the pagan world contem- 
porary with the Fathers falls short of its possibilities until all the 
Fathers—and not merely Clement of Alexandria, beloved of Ger- 
man research—have given their testimony; and it implies the fur- 
ther corollary that the pursuit of this testimony offers to aspirants 
for the Doctorate of Philosophy an opportunity commensurate with 
their abilities, and rich in the training of research—an opportunity 
sorely needed by classical candidates for that degree. 

But before I can proceed to justify my objection I must, as it 
were, set my own house in order, or at least take cognizance of its 
confusion. I have a nomenclature problem of my own—a problem 
which I eannot solve—but for which, in lieu of a solution I must 
at least suggest a make-shift—even though the unity of this paper 
be destroyed in the process. This problem is to find the term that 
will satisfy all those who have a professional right to use the tradi- 
tional term ‘‘Fathers.’’ For the classical scholar alone the term 
would not be confusing, for it is distinctive enough and involves 
no chronological difficulty. Patrologists and theologians, historians 
of theology and historians of literature agree upon the time—limits 
beyond which the period of the ‘‘Fathers’’ does not extend—i.e., 
the death of St. Gregory (d. 604) in the West; the death of St. 
John Damascene in the East (d. 787). But there the general agree- 
ment ends. To modern theologians he only is a Father of whom it 
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can be said: (1) that he is an author, (2) that his works are extant, 
(3) that he is a Catholic, (4) that his writings are orthodox, (5) 
that he is a person of eminent sanctity, (6) that he belongs to anti- 
quity. The patrologist and the historian of theology for reasons 
of their own are one with the student of literature in their inability 
to apply all these tests. Of these canons only two are historico- 
literary : the second, that the author’s works be extant, and the last, 
that he belong to antiquity. As for the remaining four canons 
there are unfortunately a number of authors who are not in all 
points orthodox, and a number certainly not eminent for sanctity, 
whose works nevertheless on the seore of interest and content cer- 
tainly belong to the period, and whose literary excellence certainly 
adds lustre to it. To cast them out because of their theological 
short-comings alone would be to introduce a religious test into what 
is purely literary-criticism. Yet to accept them as Fathers is ob- 
viously inappropriate precisely because of their theological short- 
comings, for only in a very extended use of the term are heretics 
‘*Fathers,’’ are heretics ‘‘parents of Christian thought and belief 
and life.’ As students of literature we are forced to include them 
among those whom the theologians acknowledge as ‘‘ Fathers,’’ but 
at the same time to look for a term that will do service for all. Here 
a mighty tradition is against us, a word short and appealing in its 
very sound and so long resident in the speech of Christian lands 
that it occupies the field by title of easement, to use a legal term. 
And whereas we cast aside the word ‘‘Medieval,’’ since it is utterly 
indefensible and since those strangers to the period have not be- 
stirred themselves enough even to coin a traditional nomenclature 
corresponding to their prejudices, the respectable antiquity, partial 
truth, and wide acceptance of the word ‘‘Fathers’’ are a force to 
be reckoned with by those not insensible to the charge of pedantry. 
But the term must go, not only because of the internal difficulties 
it harbors when applied to the period above defined, but also be- 
cause of the confusion it begets from other connections, e.g., ‘‘ The 
Fathers of Nicea,’’ ‘‘The Fathers of Trent,’’ ete. 

Now, as a make-shift, until something better is suggested, I have 
recourse to a term used by St. Jerome in his De Viris Illistribus, 
i.e., ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Writers’’; and to avoid all possible misconstruc- 
tion, I would suggest an amendment of his phrase to ‘‘ Early 
Ecclesiastical Writers.’’ The wordiness of the term is its great 


1Cf. Hart, Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 1. 
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short-ecoming. Something as short as ‘‘Fathers’’ would be more 
acceptable, but where is the word that will crowd within its small 
self the distinctions laid down at the beginning of this paper. The 
phrase ‘‘Early Christian Writers,’’ much used by continental 
scholars but also cumbersome, is less acceptable, since certain of the 
early writers who, by being involved in ecclesiastical affairs, may 
be called ecclesiastical, by reason of their theological views may 
not be ealled Christian, e.g., the writers of the Gnostic sect. 

But if ‘‘Fathers’’ is confusing, and ‘‘ Early Ecclesiastical Writ- 
ers’’ only a make-shift, ‘‘ Medieval’’—to pass now to the chief aim 
of this paper—is simply false. Or, in other words, the Early Ec- 
clesiastical Writers are to be grouped with their pagan predecessors 
and contemporaries. It will be noted that this period, in the West, 
corresponds fairly closely with the last period of pagan Latin litera- 
ture, which is usually ended with Boethius (d. 525). On the Greek 
side, Krumbacher in the introduction of his Byzantinische Literatur- 
geschichte long ago pointed out that Byzantine literature should 
be considered as beginning with the establishment of Constantinople 
as the capital of the Roman Empire (330), and that all literature 
before that date should be treated with the last and contemporary 
products of pagan Greek literature? We may say then that the 
Ecclesiastical writers, both Greek and Latin, are contemporaries 
with the last of the pagan authors, that with the last of the pagan 
authors they were inheritors of the unbroken traditions of the Em- 
pire. They were educated in its schools and well versed in its laws. 
Some even participated actively in its administration and govern- 
ment. Men like St. Ambrose are types as truly Roman as Sym- 
machus and other public officers who guided the destinies of the 
Empire in its decline. In language, culture, political ideas, in short 
in all save religion, they were the direct heirs of Cicero, Augustus, 
Tacitus and the jurists,—the philosophers, the statesmen, the his- 
torians, and the law-givers of Rome. Compare, even cursorily, the 
writings of an Ambrose or an Augustine with the works of an author 
like Gregory VII (Hildebrand, d. 1085), and this becomes strikingly 
evident. The empire of Charlemagne was Roman for the most part 
only in its appelation. The pope had become the real successor to 
the Caesars. The usages of feudalism replaced the laws of Rome 


2It may be noted here that I cannot do justice to the Greek side of this 
question in the space at my disposal. This phase, in fact, has been stressed 
by M. A. Puech, ‘‘L’ancienne litterature chrétienne et la philologie classique, ’’ 
in Attt del Congresso internaz. di scienze storiche, 1903. 
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or at least modified them. In fact, in the strictly Medieval period, 
we find ourselves confronted by a new world of ideas which has 
nothing in common with classical Rome and the Rome of Augustine 
(if you exclude religion) save misleading names. Of course the 
classical tradition did not die out entirely. Cicero and the poets 
were copied and read; the historians were imitated at times by the 
Medieval chroniclers; but, after the seventeenth century, this in- 
terest was only spasmodic and Classicism with its representatives 
was regarded as of another people and of another civilization, and 
not as of their own race and culture. The closer bond lies not be- 
tween the Early Ecclesiastical writers and Medievalism, but be- 
tween Early Ecclesiastical writers and Classicism. They produced, 
on the whole, the same types of literature, and were permeated by 
the same literary spirit. Thus we find in the literature of Early 
Eeelesiastical Latin letters, apologies, histories, commentaries, 
dialogues, orations and some verse. To be sure they also wrote 
homilies and polemical treatises, which in a way are independent 
creations of their own, but, after all, homilies are closely akin in 
technique to orations, and polemical writings contain much that 
had its origin in the schools of rhetoric. There are differences, of 
course, due to the mighty change that Christianity wrought in the 
world, but, when full cognizance is taken of this, the similarity in 
literary spirit remains. 

This similarity is very tangible in the field of rhetoric. The 
great teacher of rhetoric among the Early Ecclesiastical writers 
is St. Augustine, chiefly through the fourth book of his De Doctrina 
Christiana. In the rhetorical theory he there teaches and in the 
practical form that that theory takes in his style, Cicero is stamped 
on every page. A striking similarity may be seen even in philo- 
sophical works, particularly those of St. Ambrose and Cicero. On 
the linguistic side, during the period in which culture was at its 
lowest ebb in the West—from the Sixth to the Tenth century—the 
Latin language underwent many changes of far greater significance 
than those that mark its development from Cicero to Augustine. 
Moreover, the language of both Christian and pagan authors of the 
Early Ecclesiastical period are similar in all phases; i.e., style 
(chiefly the use of tropes and figures), syntax, and vocabulary. Thus 
we cannot know the language of Apuleius in its proper perspective 
without knowing something of the language of Cyprian, Augustine, 
and other prominent and contemporary Christians. From the many 
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studies which have already been made and are in progress this is 
becoming more and more apparent.* A like condition exists among 
the Greek writers of this early Christian period, although research 
here is lagging far behind that of the Latin. I have already said 
that the one great difference in spirit was caused by the Christian 
religion. In language, Scripture has affected the style, syntax, and 
vocabulary of all these early Christian authors to an astounding 
degree. I might almost say that these products of Christian litera- 
ture, taken as a whole, are a synthesis of the essence of pagan 
literature and Scripture. If by some process we could eliminate 
all of the classical allusions or any other evidence of contact with 
classical things, and then do likewise for Scripture, we would have 
little by way of residue. 

The corollary to the above facts is too obvious to require develop- 
ment. The Classicist cannot afford to overlook early Christian 
literature in his search for information on pagan as well as Christian 
contemporary life. Much has been written about Roman life in the 
Empire, drawn from pagan authors, but information at our dis- 
posal from Christian sources lies seareely noticed,* if we except the 
German interest in Clement of Alexandria. The story of the life 
and times of Roman Africa can be written with proper fullness 
only after a careful study of the works of the Christians and par- 
ticularly St. Augustine—his finished works, and his letters and 
sermons. Similarly for Northern Italy of the Fourth century, the 
works of St. Ambrose, particularly the letters and sermons are 
teeming with information about the life of all classes of people. 
And likewise for other portions of the Roman Empire. 

It is true that Wilamowitz, Leo, and others, in those volumes of 
the series Die Kultur der Gegenwart which deal with Greek and 
Roman literature, gave due and proper space for the first time to 
Early Ecclesiastical literature. It is also true that the Christian 
sections in ‘‘Christ’’ and ‘‘Schanz’’ bulk larger with each edition, 
that authors like De Labriolle and Battifol devote volumes to the 
Christian side alone, but this very segregation, however necessary 
it may be for the editors and authors of such works, still persuades 
many classicists to view the Early Ecclesiastical writers as a field 
foreign to their own interests. 


_ 3 Cf. bibliography in Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik, also The Catho- 
lic University of America Patristic Studies, edited by Roy J. Deferrari. 

4 Cf. the early portion of the Cambridge Medieval History, where Early 
Ecclesiastical literature is mentioned as source material, but little used. 
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As an epilogue to the foregoing, the field of Patristic studies 
offers many needed opportunities for the university teacher and 
the young investigator. Classical subjects in their narrow sense 
have been ruthlessly investigated, and while by no means exhausted, 
present opportunities for work which for the most part demand the 
mind of a mature and highly trained scholar. There is little at hand 
for the industrious worker of average ability or for the inexperi- 
enced candidate for the degree Ph.D., which is at once within the 
compass of his powers and sufficiently important to justify an ex- 
penditure of much hard labour. This may account in part for the 
present epidemic of dissertations based on questionnaires regarding 
the teachers’ or the pupils’ reaction against this or that phase of 
the high school curriculum. Furthermore, we not uncommonly 
read in reviews of doctoral dissertations in Greek and Latin, that 
the subject is too broad or beyond the powers of the writer; again, 
that the subject is of no real importance for a better understanding 
of ancient civilization, the main purpose of the work being appar- 
ently to complete certain partial requirements for the doctorate: 
and again, that the dissertation, while perhaps interesting, contains 
no real contribution to our knowledge of classical antiquity, but 
is rather a compilation from modern works. Now all this is largely 
inevitable in the present state of things within the strictly classical 
field, and I believe it is having a bad effect on the spirit of graduate 
studies. The newly developed Doctor of Philosophy usually finishes 
a piece of work that leads him to nothing beyond itself, or that in 
no way tempts him to continue independent study, whether he 
settles for his life’s work in a preparatory school, college, or univer- 
sity. If he happens to have the habit of research deeply ingrained, 
he finds an outlet for his energies in the active field of excavation, 
or in the study of antiquities as made possible by the findings of 
excavators. Very few persevere in the field of philology in the 
‘“Wolfian’’ sense, and this I fear, in spite of the increase in the 
study of classical life and civilization per se, will lead to generations 
of classical scholars destined to understand this very classical life 
and civilization less and less. 

Now the field of Early Ecclesiastical Literature, or Patristics, 
if you will, by its close affinity with Classicism offers a wealth of 
material of the true philological sort for the activities of classical 
scholars, both young and old. I do not suggest a revolutionary 
shifting of interest from the Golden Ages of Greek and Latin cul- 
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ture to an age which on the whole must be called decadent in esthe- 
ticism. I propose merely that the interest of Latinists be properly 
distributed over the various periods of Latin literature, the Early 
Ecclesiastical period receiving its due attention. In a four or six 
year high school course in Latin something of this nature might be 
done; certainly in college and university curricula the literature 
of this period ought to be represented. 

In more advanced studies, when, in the training of candidates 
for the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, the 
time comes to introduce them to the principles of scientific research, 
and to start them on their first task of original investigation, we 
ordinarily seek a subject not because it belongs to this or that period 
of Roman or Greek civilization, but because, first, it is within the 
powers of the average graduate student; secondly, it will give the 
student the necessary experiences for the development of a feeling 
for sound scholarship, and will inspire him to enter on other pro- 
jects of research; and lastly, because it will yield worth-while re- 
sults. Such topics abound in the field of Early Ecclesiastical litera- 
ture. Thus, to enumerate a few of the outstanding types of sub- 
jects, most of the patristic texts are at present available to us only 
with the many imperfections which necessarily arise from a poor 
system (or lack of a system) of textual criticism, and from poor 
printing. Again, many literary gems, of moderate compass, whose 
beauties lie hidden in the crudeness of their format, await the in- 
vestigators who will set these fine qualities forth in well-ordered 
commentaries. In language, a number of studies have already been 
made of the outstanding authors of the period, e.g., Julian and St. 
Basil, Jerome, Cyprian, Arnobius, Minucius Felix, parts of Ambrose 
and Augustine, but a great deal still remains to be done before the 
much needed special grammar of Early Ecclesiastical or Patristiec 
Latin ean be completed. All the works at least of the foremost 
authors of the period must be studied with the greatest detail to 
procure the basic material for such a work. This offers a rich field 
of labor for the university student, because such studies should be 
conducted historically, aiming to show just what place the Latin 
under discussion holds in the whole history of the language, and this 
develops in the student a sound and deep knowledge of all Latin, 
that will ever support him in classroom and study. Such linguistic 
investigations have three phases—syntax, vocabulary, and style— 
which may be taken separately or in any combination. Purely 
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literary topics also abound, such as the study of the beginnings of 
new and the development of old literary norms. Finally, the study 
of antiquities and matters of daily life, realien, is big with oppor- 
tunity. 

All that has just been said about opportunities for research and 
study in Early Ecclesiastical literature may with equal justification 
be said of Medieval Latin, properly so-called. My object, however, 
has been to help rescue a rich period of Latin and Greek literature, 
the richest of the Christian literature, from undue neglect, by reason 
of its close association with Christianity and Medievalism. In every 
age since the Renaissance there have been schoiars who have appre- 
ciated the literary excellence of these writers, investigators who 
seemed to grasp something of their value as witnesses to classical 
antiquity, but no one, so far as I have been able to observe, has 
faced squarely the fact that in a literary way they are a part of 
that classical antiquity, Christian certainly, revealing on their every 
page their profound possession of Scriptures but classical too. 





AN INTRODUCTORY BOCCACCIO 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Ernest H. WILKINS 
University of Chicago 


It is hoped that this bibliography may prove helpful both to 
students who are beginning work in the field of Boccaccio scholar- 
ship and to scholars in other fields who may desire guidance in con- 
sulting editions of Boccaccio and in controlling the field of Boe- 
eaccio criticism and research. 

In Part I, my aim has been to list for each of the several works 
(or groups or portions of works) the edition having the best text. 
If that edition is annotated, I have noted the fact. If not, I have 
indicated the edition having the best notes, in the cases in which 
such notes are now significant. In the ease of works existing only 
in 15th and 16th century editions (see 39, 45, 46, 49, 50 and 55) 
I have indicated the first edition as the best,? unless there is specific 
reason (as there is in the case of 46) to consider a later edition pre- 
ferable. Certain current editions which, while having no textual 
authority, have the advantage of being in print and inexpensive, 
are mentioned in footnotes introduced by the words ‘‘Current 
edition. ”’ 

Part I affords, incidentally, the first complete list of the works 
of Boceaccio. 

In Part II, after mentioning the volume of Hauvette, which is 
now the normal point of departure for the study of any Boccaccio 
problem, I have listed bibliographies of works of and on Boccaccio. 
The bibliographies listed under xLv and xLvia are complete in 
intention, and are in fact very satisfactory for the periods they 
cover. Unfortunately no such complete bibliographies exist for the 
period after 1908. The most significant editions of works of Boc- 
caccio published since 1908 are, however, those listed in Part I of 
the present bibliography. For works on Boccaccio the selective 
bibliographies listed under xtvib cover fairly well the period 1909- 
1913. 


_ 1See my study, ‘‘The Genealogy of the Editions of the Genealogia deorum,’’ 
in Modern Philology, XVII (1919), 77-78. 
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I am gladly indebted to my colleague Rudolph Altrocchi for help 
in the preparation of this bibliography. 


PART I. THE BEST EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF 


BOCCACCIO 


A. THE ITALIAN WORKS 


I. COLLECTED WORKS :? 
1-17: 


Opere volgari di Giovanni Boccaccio, ed. 
by I. Moutier, 17 vols., Florence, Magheri, 
1827-1834. 


Contains some material which is of uncertain 
authenticity or unauthentic: see below under 14, 
16 and 17. Lacks some material which is authen- 
tie or of uncertain authenticity: certain lyrics 
(see below under 16), the shorter form of the 
work referred to below as No. XVII, and the 
works referred to below as Nos. XVIII, XX, 
XXI, XXIII and XXIV. Will be superseded 
by the Boccaccio volumes of the Scrittori d’Italia 
series: see 21 and 23. The several volumes are: 


: Decameron, 1827. 
: Decameron (concluded) and Corbaccio, 


1828. 


: Fiammetta, 1829. 


Filocolo, 1829. 


: Teseide, 1831. 


Comento alla Divina commedia, 1831- 
1832. 


: Filostrato, 1831. 
: Amorosa visione, 1833; and Caccia di 


Diana, 1832. 
The Caccia di Diana is of uncertain authen- 
ticity. 


: Vita di Dante (longer form), 1833; and 


Ameto, 1834. 


: Rime, 1834; and Urbano, 1834. 


17: 


This edition of the Rime contains some lyrics 
which are of uncertain authenticity or unauthen- 
tic, and lacks some which are authentic or of 
uncertain authenticity. The canon is established 
in 29. The Rime as here printed include the 
work referred to below as No. V. The Urbano 
is unauthentic. 


Ninfale fiesolano, 1834; and Lettere, 1834. 
This edition of the letters contains those listed 
below, under No. XII, as ¢, e, f, g and h. 


2 Current edition: Giovanni Boccacci, Opere minori, ed. by F. Costéro, Milan, 
Sonzogno, 1879. This contains Ameto, Corbaccio, Fiammetta, and the letter 
to Pino de’ Rossi. 
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ll. ANTHOLOGIES : 

18: Antologia delle opere minori di Giovanni 
Boccaccio, ed. by G. Gigli, Florence, San- 
soni, 1907. 

Contains selections from Ameto, Amorosa visi- 
one, Comento, Corbaccio, Fiammetta, Filocolo, 
Filostrato, Lettere, Ninfale fiesolano, Rime, Te- 
seide, Vita di Dante (longer form) and the com- 
plete work referred to below as No. V. Anno- 
tated. 

Extraits de Boccace, ed. by H. Hauvette, 
Paris, Garnier, 1901. 

Contains selections from Comento, Corbaccio, 
Decameron, Ninfale fiesolano and the Vita di 
Dante (shorter form). Annotated. 

Le opere di Giovanni Boccaccio scelte ed 
illustrate, ed. by N. Zingarelli, Naples, 
Perrella, 1913. 


Contains selections from Ameto, Amorosa visi- 
one, Corbaccio, Decameron, Fiammetta, Filocolo, 
Filostrato, Ninfale fiesolano, Rime, Teseide and 
the Vita di Dante (longer form). Annotated. 


IlIl-XVII. AUTHENTIC INDIVIDUAL WORKS: 


III. AMETO :* In 15.4 
The best text of the dedicatory letter (which 
stands at the end of the Ameto) is in 26. 


IV. AMOROSA VISIONE: In 14.5 


V. ARGOMENTI IN TERZA RIMA ALLA DIVINA COMMEDIA DI DANTE 
ALIGHIERI : 
In 21: Giovanni Boceaccio, Il comento alla Divi- 
na commedia e gli altri scritti intorno a 
Dante, ed. by D. Guerri, 3 vols., Bari, 
Laterza, 1918 (= Giovanni Boccaccio, 
Opere volgari, Vols. XII-XIV—Scrittori 
d’Italia, Nos. 84-86), Vol. III, pp. 233- 
256. 
Critical text, edited from autograph MSS. 
VI. COMENTO ALLA DIVINA COMMEDIA: 
Text: In 21, Vol. I, p. 109-Vol. III, p. 232. 
Critical text. See also below, No. XXI. 
Notes: 22: Giovanni Boccaccio, Dal Commento sopra 
la Commedia di Dante: letture scelte, ed. 
by O. Zenatti, Rome, Societa editrice 
Dante Alighieri, 1900. 


3 Sometimes called Commedia delle ninfe fiorentine. 
4 Current edition: see n. 2. 


5 Current edition: ed. by D. Ciampoli, Lanciano, Carabba, 1911 (in the series 
Scrittori italiani e stranieri). 
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VII. CORBACCIO :® In 5.’ 


VIII. DECAMERON : 

Text: 23: Ed. by A. F. Masséra, 2 vols., Bari, Later- 
za, 1927 (=Giovanni Boccaccio, Opere 
volgari, vols. VII-VIII—Scerittori d’Italia, 
Nos. 97-98). 

Notes: Ed. by M. Scherillo, Milan, Hoepli, 1914. 


IX. FIAMMETTA: 6.8 


X. FILOCOLO: Ed. by E. de Ferri, 2 vols., Turin, Unione 
tipografico-editrice torinese, 1921-1922 
(=Collezione di classici italiani con note, 


Vols. XIV-XV). 
Annotated.9 


XI. FILOSTRATO: 13.1° 
The best text of the prefatory letter is in 26. 


XII. LETTERE: In 26: Le lettere edite e inedite di Messer Gio- 
vannt Beccaccio, ed. by F. Corazzini, 


Sansoni, 1877. 

Contains eight letters in Italian, of which one 
is a translation of a Latin original of which only 
a fragment is preserved, one is probably a trans- 
lation of a lost Latin original, and one is un- 
authentic. The several letters are as follows: 

a (pp. 1-7). The prefatory letter of the 
Teseide. 

b (pp. 9-16). The prefatory letter of the 
Filostrato. 

c (pp. 17-18). To Niccola Acciaiuoli. Prob- 
ably a translation of a lost Latin original. 

d (pp. 19-20). The dedicatory letter of the 
Ameto. 

é€ (pp. 21-24). To Francesco de’ Bardi. The 
introductory part of this letter is in Italian; the 
main part is in Neapolitan. 


6 Sometimes called Laberinto d’amore. 


7 Current edition: ed. by L. Sorrento, in Bibliotheca romanica, Nos. 157-158, 
Strassburg, Heitz, 1912. 


§ Current edition: ed. by G. Gigli, in Bibliotheca romanica, Nos. 121-122, 
Strassburg, Heitz, c. 1910. 

9 25 is divided into seven books, 7-8 into five. There is precedent among the 
early editions for each type of division. Books I and II are the same in both 
editions, except that in 25 the break between Books II and III comes a littie 
earlier than in 7, at a point which in 7 falls on page 207. With this minor 
exception, Books III and IV of 25 correspond together to Book III of 7. The 
break between Books III and IV in 25 comes at a point which in 7 falls on 
page 287. Books V and VI of 25 correspond together to Book IV of 8. The 
break between Books V and VI of 25 comes at a point which in 8 falls on page 
126. Book VII of 25 is the same as Book V of 8. 


10 Current edition: ed. by P. Savj-Lopez, in Bibliotheca romanica, Nos. 146- 
148, Strassburg, Heitz, 1912. Recent English translation: tr. by H. Cum- 
mings, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1924. 
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f (pp. 67-97). To Pino de’ Rossi.11 
g (pp. 131-171). To Francesco Nelli. A 
translation of a Latin original of which only a 
fragment is preserved (see 53). 
h (pp. 437-438). To Cino da Pistoia. Un- 
authentic. 
Better edition of e: 

27: F. Nicolini, ‘‘La lettera di Giovanni 
Boccaccio a Franceschino de’ Bardi,’’ in 
Archivio storico italiano, S. VII, II 
(1924), 5-102. 

Annotated. 


XII. NINFALE FIESOLANO: 
28: Ed. by A. F. Masséra, Turin, Unione tipo- 
grafico-editrice torinese, 1926 (—Colle- 
zione di classici italiani con note, Series 


II, Vol. XIII). 
Critical text. Annotated. 


: Ed.by A. F. Masséra, Bologna, Romagnoli- 
Dall’Aequa, 1914 (=—Collezione di opere 
inedite o rare det primi tre secoli della 
lingua, No. 103). 

Critical text. Has an appendix containing 29 


sonnets of uncertain authenticity. Text reprint- 
ed in 30. 

Notes: In 30: G. Boccacci, La caccia di Diana e le Rime, 
ed. by A. F. Masséra, Citta di Castello, 
Lapi, 1914 (=—Collezione di classici itali- 
ani con note, No. 1). 

Reprinted, Turin, Unione tipografico-editrice 
torinese, 1919 (as Vol. XVI of the same collec- 
tion). 

XV. RUBRICHE IN PROSA ALLA DIVINA COMMEDIA : 


In 21, Vol. III, pp. 257-271. 
Critical text, edited from the autograph MS. 


XVI. TESEIDE: 9. 
The best text of the prefatory letter is in 26. 


XVII. VITA DI DANTE :?” 
Longer form: 
Text: In 21, Vol. I, pp. 1-63. 
Critical text, edited from the autograph MS. 
Notes: In 31: O. Zenatti, Dante e Firenze, Florence, 
Sansoni, 1903, pp. 30-200. 


11 Current edition: see n. 2. 

12 Entitled, in the autograph MS of the longer form, De origine vita studiis 
et moribus clarissimi viri Dantis Aligerti Florentini poetae et de operibus com- 
positis ab eodem. Sometimes called Trattatello in laude di Dante. 
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Shorter form: 
Primo compendio: 

Text: 32: La vita di Dante, Testo del cosi detto com- 
pendio attribuito a Giovanni Boccaccio, 
ed. by E. Rostagno, Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1899 (= Biblioteca storico-critica della 
letteratura dantesca, Nos. II-IIT). 

Critical text. The parts of the Primo com- 
pendio which are not found in the Secondo com- 
pendio are reprinted in 21, Vol. I, pp. 90-107. 

Notes: In 33: Le vite di Dante scritte da Giovanni ¢ 
Filippo Villani, da Giovanni Boccaccio, 
Leonardo Aretino e Giannozzo Manetti, 
ed. by G. L. Passerini, Florence, Sansoni, 
1917, pp. 69-71. 

Secondo compendio: 


In 21, Vol. I, pp. 65-107. 
Critical text, edited from the autograph MS. 


XVITI-XXIV. WORKS OF UNCERTAIN AUTHENTICITY : 


XVIII. AVE MARIA IN RIMA: 
34: Ed. by F. Zambrini, Imola, Galeati, 1874. 


XIX. CACCIA DI DIANA: In 380. 
Annotated. 


XX. CONTRASTO TRA ANNIBALE E SCIPIONE: 
35: Ed. by A. Mabellini, in Gazzetta della Do- 
menica, II (1881), May 22. 
Two stanzas. Reprinted as Due poesie inedite 
di Giovanni Boccacci, Fano, Paravia, 1888. 


XXI. NOTE TO INFERNO XIX, 13-21: 
In 36: P. Toynbee, ‘‘An alleged note by Boc- 
eaecio on Inferno XTX, 13-21,’’ in Modern 
Language Review, XV (1920). 


A few lines of prose. 


XXII. RIME: 


Text: In 29, Appendix. 
Reprinted in 30, Appendix. 
Notes: In 30, Appendix. 


XXIII. VITA DI SOCRATE: 
37: Imola, Galeati, 1879 (per nozze Berti- 
Stefani). 


XXIV. VOLGARIZZAMENTO DELLE DECHE TERZA E QUARTA DI TITO LIVIO: 
Third Decade: 

Books I-II: 38: I primi quattro libri del volgarizzamento 

della terza deca di Tito Livio padovano 

attribuito a Giovanni Boccaccio, ed. by C. 

Baudi del Vesme, 2 vols., Bologna, Ro- 
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magnoli, 1875 and 1876 (=—Scelta di curi- 
osita letterarie inedite o rare dal secolo 
XIII al XVII, Nos. 143 and 153). 

Other books: 39: La prima deca di Tito Livio padovano 

historico... La... deca terza... La 

quarta deca ..., Rome, appresso al Pala- 

tio di san Marco, 1476. 


Fourth Decade: 
In 40: Le deche di T. Livio, volgarizzamento del 
buon secolo, ed. by F. T. Pizzorno, Vol. V, 
Savona, Sambolino, 1842. 


XXV. UNAUTHENTIC WORKS: 
For such works see above, 16, and No. 
XITh ; also 29, pp. iv-vi; also 65, Nos. 138, 
272 bis and 994. 


B. THE LATIN WORKS* 
XXVI-XXXVI. AUTHENTIC WORKS: 


XXVI. BUCCOLICUM CARMEN :** 
41: Ed. by G. Lidonnici, Citta di Castello, 
Lapi, 1914 (—Collezione di opuscoli dan- 
teschi inediti o rari, Nos. 131-135). 
Critical text, edited from the autograph MS. 
Annotated. 
Earlier form of Eclogue III: 
In 42: H. Hauvette, ‘‘Notes sur des manuscrits 
autographes de Boceace a la Bibliothéque 
Laurentienne,’’ in Ecole frangaise de 
Rome, Mélanges d’archéologie et d’his- 
toire, XIV (1894), 139-145. 
Diplomatic text, from the autograph MS. 


XXVII. CARMINA: 
a. Italiae sublimis honor, generosa Petrarcae: 


In 26, pp. 243-251. 
On the Africa. 


b. Postquam fata sinunt armis furialibus omnem :"* 
In 43: A. Hortis, Studj sulle opere latine del 


13 For translations of the Latin works see 43, pp. 795-872. 


14 Recent English translation of Eclogue XIV: tr. by I. Gollancz, in Pearl, 
ed. by I. Gollanez, Oxford, University Press, 1921, Appendix. 

15 Facsimile reproduction of the autograph MS containing this work, those 
hereafter indicated by the numbers XXVIIb, XXXI, XXXV, XXXVIIb, and 
the five letters bracketed under XXXIII: Lo Zibaldone Boccaccesco Mediceo 
Laurenziano Plut. XXIX-8, riprodotto in facsimile, ed. by the R. Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, with preface by G. Biagi, Florence, Olschki, 1915. 

16 See n. 15. 
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Boccaccio, Trieste, Dase, 1879, pp. 351- 
352. 
To Cecco da Mileto. 
ce. Ytalie iam certus honos, cui tempora lauro: 
In 44: O. Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde, Brunswick, 


1902, pp. 12-26. 
To Petrarch, on Dante. Critical text. An- 
notated. 


XXVIII. DE CASIBUS VIRORUM ILLUSTRIUM : 


First (shorter) form: 
45: Paris, Gourmont, c. 1518. 


Second (longer) form: 
46: Ed. by H. Ziegler, Augsburg, Uhlhard, 
1544. 
Annotated. The best text of the prefatory 
letter is in 26, pp. 363-367. 
Better text of two passages in both forms: 
- In 47: H. Hauvette, ‘‘ Recherches sur le ‘De casi- 
bus virorum illustrium,’ ’’ in Entre cama- 
rades, Paris, Alean, 1901, pp. 284-288. 


XXIX. DE CLARIS MULIERIBUS: 
First form: 
A few passages: In 43, pp. 111-113. 


A few passages: 
In 48: G. Traversari, ‘‘Appunti sulle redazioni 
del ‘De claris mulieribus’ di Giovanni 
Boceaccio,’’ in Miscellanea di studi critici 
pubblicati in onore di Guido Mazzoni dai 
suoi discepoli, Vol. I, Florence, Tipografia 
Galileiana, 1907, pp. 228-231, 237-243. 
Second form: 49: Strassburg, Husner, c. 1477. 
The best text of the prefatory letter is in 26, 
pp. 231-234. 


XXX. DE MONTIBUS, SYLVIS, FONTIBUS, LACUBUS, FLUMINIBUS, STAG- 
NIS SEU PALUDIBUS, DE NOMINIBUS MARIS: 
50: Venice, Wendelin of Speier, 1473. 


Lines on the Arno: 
In 48, p. 257. 


Thirteen hexameters, lacking in the editions. 


XXXI. DE MUNDI CREATIONE :'* 
In 43, pp. 357-361. 


XXXII. DE VITA ET MORIBUS FR. PETRARCAE: 
In 51:78 D. Rossetti, Petrarca, Giul. Celso e Boc- 


17 See n. 15. 
18 The work of the Marquis de Valori, Document historique de Boccace sur 
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caccio, Trieste, Marenigh, 1828, pp. 31T- 


324. 
Annotated (pp. 359 ff.). 
XXXII. EPISTOLAE : 
In prose: 
In general: In 26. 

Contains 22 letters in Latin prose, one letter 
in Italian which is a translation of a Latin or- 
iginal of which only a fragment is preserved (see 
XIIg and 53), and one letter in Italian which 
is probably a translation of a lost Latin original 
(see XIIc). Has Italian translations of most 
of the Latin letters. Slightly annotated. 

Better texts of letters contained in 26:7° 
Crepor celsitudinis 
Mavortis milex 
Nereus amphytritibus 
Quam pium 
Sacre famis 
52: Le lettere autografe di Giovanni Boccac- 
cio del codice laurenziano XXIX, 8, ed. 
by G. Traversari, Castelfiorentino, Societa 
storica della Valdelsa, 1905 (—Raccolta 
di studi e testi valdelsani, No. IV). 
Critical text, edited from the autograph MS. 


Si satis: In 44, pp. 162-171. 

The.dedicatory letter of the Genealogia deorum 
gentilium. Critical text, edited from the auto- 
graph MS. 

Letters not contained in 26: 
. . ipsum scripturum crederem: 
In 53: F. Patetta, ‘‘Frammento del testo latino 
dell’ Epistola del Boccaccio a Francesco 
Nelli,’’ in Miscellanea di studi storici in 
onore di Giovanni Sforza, Lucca, Baroni, 
1920, pp. 727-730. 

Fragment of the letter to Francesco Nelli of 
whieh the remainder is extant only in an Italian 
translation (see XIIg). Critical text. 

Suscepi, dilectissime: 
In 34: M. Vattasso, Del Petrarca e di alcuni suoi 
amici, Roma, Tipografia vaticana, 1904 
(=Studi e testi, No. 14), pp. 23-28. 


Pétrarque, Avignon, Fischer, 1851, is not accessible to me. The text therein 
contained may be better than that in 51. See 43, pp. 786-787. 

19 The work of A. Wesselofsky, Joannis Boccaccit ad Maghinardum de Caval- 
cantibus epistolae tres, St. Petersburg, 1876, is not accessible to me. The text 
therein contained may be better than that in 26. 


20See n. 15. 
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To Barbato di Sulmona. Critical text. An- 
notated. 


In verse: See above, No. X XVII, b and c. 


XXXIV. GENEALOGIA DEORUM GENTILIUM : 
First form: 55: Venice, Wendelin of Speier, 1472. 
Second form, in part: 


In 44, pp. 93 ff. 

Contains the dedicatory letter, the proems of 
Books II-XIII, and Books XIV and XV entire. 
Critical text, edited from the autograph MS. 


XXXV. NOTE ON THE CORONATION OF PETRARCH :”! 


In 42, pp. 115-118. 
Diplomatic text, edited from the autograph MS, 


XXXVI. VITA S. PETRI DAMIANI: 
Two passages : 
In 56: C. Cavedoni, ‘‘Indicazione di un manu- 
seritto inedito contenente la vita di S. 
Pier Damiano scritto da Giovanni Boc- 
eaecio,’’ in Memorie della Reale Accade- 
mia di scienze, lettere ed arti di Modena, 
I, iii (1858), 122-124. 
Compendium of a life by Giovanni Laudense. 
Annotated. 


XXXVII-XLII. WORKS OF UNCERTAIN AUTHENTICITY : 
XXXVII. CARMINA: 
a. Quando erit obscuri laribus contentus Amicle: 
In 43, pp. 350-351. 


To an unknown addressee. 


b. Tu qui secura procedis mente, parumper :?? 
In 43, pp. 353-356. 


Dialogue between a buried maiden and a 
passer-by. 


XXXVIII. EPISTOLAE: 
In prose: 
... expetentem arcisque locum: 
In 57: F. Macri-Leone, ‘‘Il zibaldone boceaccesco 
della Magliabechiana,’’ in Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana, X (1887), 39. 


Fragment. To an unknown addressee. 


In verse: See above, No. XX XVIIa. 


XXXIX. EPITAPHIA: 
a. For Francesco da Barberino: 
In 58: A. Thomas, Francesco da Barberino et la 


21 See n. 15. 
22 See n. 15. 
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littérature provengale en Italie au moyen 
age, Paris, Thorin, 1883 (=—Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, No. 35), pp. 34-35. 


b. For himself :?* 
In 59: A. Reumont, Dichtergraber: Ravenna, Ar- 
qua, Certaldo, Berlin, Duncker, 1846, p. 
84,24 


XL. HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL COMPENDIA AND NOTES IN MS. 
I, ii, 327 OF THE BIBLIOTECA NAZIONALE: 
A few passages: 
In 43, pp. 328-342. 


A few passages: 
In 57, passim. 


XLI. NOTE ON THE LENGTH OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST: 
In 60: S. Ciampi, Monumenti d’un manoscritto 
autografo di messer Gio. Boccacci da Cer- 


taldo, Florence, Galletti, 1827, pp. 38 ff. 
Second edition: Milan, Molina, 1830. 


XLII. PAUCA DE TITO LIVIO: 
61: A. Hortis, Cenni di Giovanni Boccacci 
intorno a Tito Livio, Trieste, Tipografia 
del Lloyd Austro-Ungarico, 1877. 
Annotated. 


XLII. UNAUTHENTIC WORKS: 
For such works see 43, pp. 873-885, and 
65, Nos. 457 and 1005. 


PART II. WORKS ON BOCCACCIO 
A. THE FUNDAMENTAL GENERAL WORK 
XLIV. 62: H. Hauvette, Boccace, Paris, Colin, 1914. 


B. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


XLY. OF THE WORKS OF BOCCACCIO: 
a. Of the Italian works: 
For the period ending with 1874: 
63: A. Bacchi della Lega and F. Zambrini, 
‘“Le edizioni delle opere di Giovanni Boc- 
eacci,’’ in Il Propugnatore, VIII (1875), 
i, 370-473, and ii, 169-201 and 379-394. 


Separately printed as Bibliografia boccaccesca: 
serie delle edizions delle opere di Giovanni Boc- 





23 Photographic reproduction of the stone: in 30, frontispiece. 
24 Printed also in various other works: e.g. 62, p. 464, n. 3. 
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cacct latine, volgart, tradotte e trasformate, Bo- 
logna, Romagnoli, 1875. A few addenda are 
printed by Zambrini, ‘‘Giunte ed emendazioni 
alla bibliografia boccaccesca,’’ in Il Propugna- 
tore, IX (1876), i, 286-287. 
For the period 1875-1908 : 

In 64: Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
Bibliographie 1875/76 — Bibliographie 
1908 (=Supplementheften I-X XXIII), 
1878-1912, the entries for editions of the 
works of Boccaccio under the classification 
‘* Ausgaben und Erlauterungsschriften.’’ 


b. Of the Latin works: | 
For the period ending with 1878: 
In 43, pp. 751-908. 


For the period 1879-1908: 
In 64, as above (except the volumes for 
1875-1878). 


XLVI. OF WORKS ON BOCCACCIO: 
a. Inclusive: 
For the period ending with 1906: 
65: G. Traversari, Bibliografia boccaccesca, 
Vol. I, Scritti intorno al Boccaccio e alla 
fortuna delle sue opere, Citta di Castello, 
Lapi, 1907. 

The works listed are arranged chronologically 
and numbered progressively. Has author and 
subject indexes. Corrections and additions are 
noted in the reviews by A. Della Torre in Gior- 
nale storico della letteratura italiana, LI (1908), 
363-368, and H. Hauvette in Bulletin italien, VII 
(1907), 259-261. 

For the period 1907-1908: 
In 64, the volumes for 1907 and 1908, the 
entries for Boccaccio (except those for 
editions). 
b. Selective : 
General : In 62, pp. 479-493. 


For the sexcentenary : 
66: A. Della Torre, ‘‘Rassegna del centenario 
boeeaccesco,’’ in Rassegna bibliografica 
della letteratura italiana, XXII (1914), 
102-132. 


: A. F. Masséra, ‘‘Rassegna critica di studi 
boeeacceschi pubblicati nell’anno secen- 
tenario (1913-14),’’ in Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana, LXV (1915), 
370-421. 





BEDDOES AND CONTINENTAL 
ROMANTICISTS 


By FREpDERICK E. PIERCE 
Yale University 


In 1825 T. L. Beddoes, then hardly twenty-two years of age, left 
England. The remaining half of his life, ending with his death in 
1849, was spent almost wholly on the continent, chiefly in Germany 
or among the German-speaking Swiss. It was during this residence 
abroad that he wrote, and from time to time revised, his gloomy 
masterpiece Death’s Jest-book, which was first published, after his 
death, in 1850. The question naturally arises whether that somber 
production was not influenced in its growth by continental literature 
which we know that the author was reading at the time. It seems 
probably that there was such a debt, and especially one to the 
authors of the German Romantie School. 

The first step in solving that question is to trace Beddoes’ knowl- 
edge of German authors through the different stages of his literary 
eareer. Perhaps this can be done most clearly in tabulated form. 

I. 1803-1824. During this period Beddoes published his beauti- 
ful, though immature Brides’ Tragedy, and other boyish verse of 
much less value. Up to the fall of 1824 he could not read German, 
and presumably knew little about literature in that language. 
Hardly any authors of the German Romantic School had yet been 
translated. There were numerous English renderings of German 
plays and tales from the late eighteenth century (the Sturm und 
Drang period) ; but there is no reason to suppose that they had 
much to do with molding the boy poet. They had been widely 
popular just before his birth, but had fallen into neglect during 
his formative years. In the autumn of 1824 he began his study of 
the German language, and indicates an additional source of Teuto- 
nie inspiration in a letter: 

I enseonce myself in the hospitality of my Clifton demi-uncle. . . . Born in 
the town of Berne, bred in Germany, a fugitive from his relations and theology, 


he left behind him a fair Swiss fortune. . . . To the dead he adds a radical 
acquaintance with the living tongues of Europe, an intimacy with the practice 
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and theory of the pictorial art, and an inexhaustible fund of literary knowl- 
edge, German and English being both his native tongues.1 

II. 1825. In March of this year a friend says of him that ‘‘he 
idles over Greek and German, and leave[s] the English Parnassus 
for the Transalpine and submarine places.’ A little later he is 
‘‘expert in reading German’”* and deep in Goethe and Schiller,‘ 
also names Wieland® and A. W. Schlegel. Some four months after 
that, in July, he first mentions the title of his future masterpiece, 
but apparently speaks of it as a mere germinating idea, not yet 
reduced to any shape: ‘‘Am thinking of a very Gothic styled 
tragedy for which I have a jewel of a name— DEATH’S JEST- 
BOOK.’ It was only a few days later that he sailed to Germany, 
and thereafter saw England only at rare intervals. Probably the 
title of the play was the one part of it produced on English ground. 
In September, he mentions Ludwig Tieck,*® the second of the Ger- 
man romantiker to be spoken of by him, Schlegel having been the 
first. By December we find him definitely at work on his tragedy: 
‘Write a little Death’s Jestbook, which is a horrible waste of 
time.’’® In the same letter he speaks of his ‘‘reduction in the 
crucible of German philosophy’’ and seems to promise anecdotes 
and news about German literature and professors in his next letter.’ 

III. 1826-1829. During these years Beddoes completed the first 
version of Death’s Jest-book. In April [1826]** he speaks of 
having read Kant on anthropology,!* and in October, besides an- 
other reference to Tieck, he mentions Schelling.** In the same 
month he says that he has read a little, but not much of Jean Paul 
Richter," and refers to Biirger.’* He ends this letter with the state- 


1The Letters of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, ed. by Edmund Gosse, London, 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane, 1894, pp. 45-46. 


2 Ibid., p. 53. 
3 Ibid., p. 55. 
4 Ibid., p. 57. 
5 Ibid., p. 62. 
6 Ibid., p. 62. 
7 Ibid., p. 68. 
8 Ibid., p. 75. 
9 Ibid., p. 79. 
10 Ibid., p. 84. 
11 Date given by Gosse in brackets. 
12 Letters, p. 105. 

13 Ibid., p. 113. 
14 Ibid., p. 121. 
15 Ibid., p. 123. 
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ment that ‘‘ ‘Death’s Jest-book’ is finished in the rough’’ and with 
a reference to both the Schlegels.1* By 1827 he is growing en- 
thusiastic about Tieck, and states for the first time that the historical 
nucleus of Death’s Jest-book is ‘‘an isolated and rather disputed 
fact, that Duke Boleslaus of Miinsterberg in Silesia was killed by 
his court fool A.D. 1377.’7 Presumably this German tradition 
was made the groundwork of the play after Beddoes had become 
more or less familiar with German literature. In February, 1829, 
he refers to Chateaubriand among the French, Goethe, Schiller, 
Kotzebue, and Friedrich Schlegel among the Germans, and Holberg 
and Ingemann among the Danes.?® His words show that he had 
been reading most, if not all, of these authors. In the spring of 
1829 he sent the completed first version of his tragedy to his Eng- 
lish friend Procter, who criticized it with such severity that the 
poet kept it in manuscript for future revision. In the letter in 
which he answers Procter, Beddoes speaks of the Danish romanticist 
Oehlenschlager, and of the German authors Miiller, Grillparzer, 
Raupach, and Immermann, as writers with whose works he has 
some familiarity.'® 

IV. 1830-1849. During these years Beddoes kept his tragedy 
by him in manuscript, and from time to time retouched it, just 
how much nobody knows. In 1830 he read with enthusiasm Kleist’s 
Katchen von Heilbronn, and in commenting on this play made a 
statement which showed how wide by this time his knowledge of 
continental literature had become: ‘‘I really believed a week ago 
that I was acquainted with everything worth reading in German 
belles lettres from the Niebelingenlied [sic] down to Tieck’s last 
novel.’’*° In 1837 he writes to Kelsall: ‘‘I am preparing for the 
press .. . the still-born D.J.B. with critical and cacochymical re- 
marks on the European literature, in specie the hapless dramas of 
our day.’ In 1848, shortly before his death, he found ‘‘dear Mr. 
Schopenhauer”’’ ‘‘dreary and dull,’’ felt that ‘‘Henrik Steffens 
tells as little truth as possible,’’?? and that ‘‘Uhland’s poetry is 





16 Ibid., pp. 125-126. 
17 Ibid., p. 150. 

18 Ibid., pp. 161-163. 
19 Ibid., p. 170. 

20 Ibid., pp. 183-184. 
21 Ibid., p. 210. 
22 Ibid., p. 254. 
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nothing but language well colored, phraseology drearily deserted 
by ideas.’’?* 

In short, Death’s Jest-book was conceived by a man with a dawn- 
ing enthusiasm for German literature, written in the original draft 
by a man well read in that literature, and retouched at leisure for 
years by a man whose mind was permeated by Teutonic poetry and 
fiction. 


How far does Death’s Jest-book show the influence of that con- 
tinental world of thought in which it grew? This is a debatable 
question. All careful students of Beddoes’ early verse, including 
the present writer, feel in his final masterpiece the logical maturing 
of tendencies latent in boyhood. It would not be true to say that 
his German residence revolutionized his style of writing. But it 
is unquestionably true that the work of the German Romantic School 
had in it something congenial to Beddoes’ mind. It influenced his 
literary manner, not by revolutionizing that, but by intensifying 
in it traits that already were there. So our problem is not primarily 
to find characteristics common to Beddoes and the Germans and 
utterly unknown in English, or unknown in the poet before 1825. 
We are looking for characteristics in German works which might 
naturally have affected an author who unquestionably read them, 
even if these traits simply accentuated something already dormant 
in his mind, even if they simply reawakened or intensified memories 
of English models. Also we have a right to assume that he had 
read many foreign authors not mentioned by him. He was a poor 
correspondent, and his few scattering letters are in no way an 
adequate record of his whole mental life. If he at twenty-seven 
really believed that he was acquainted with everything worth read- 
ing in German belles lettres, we may reasonably believe that before 
he was forty he knew a great deal. 

The theme of death was a favorite one with the German roman- 
ticists. Their famous collection of folk-ballads, The Boy’s Magic 
Trumpet (1806 ff), printed an old folk-song beginning, ‘‘There is 
a reaper, his name is Death,’’ and some of the German editions 
accompanied this by a picture representing the spectral reaper 
mowing a swath through grain and flowers with human heads. In 
Uhland’s Black Knight, Death, as the central figure of the poem, 
appears in armor and unhorses a prince in a tourney. In Fouqué’s 


23 Ibid., p. 260. 
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novel, Sintram and His Companions, Death personified, is one of 
the leading characters. The romanticists themselves at times had 
borrowed from earlier art. The germ of Fouqué’s novel was a 
painting by Diirer representing a knight, Death, and a fiend. The 
‘‘danee of Deaths’’ in Beddoes’ play was very probably suggested 
by Holbein’s famous series of paintings.** Certainly such an origin 
is implied by the lines: 


The emperor and empress, the king and the queen, 
The knight and the abbot, friar fat, friar thin. (V. iv) 


But a handling of death that in mood is especially like that of 
Beddoes is found in Novalis. In the sixth of his famous Nights, 
the one entitled ‘‘Longing for Death,’’ he says: ‘‘Down to the lap 
of earth, away from the realm of light! The rage and the wild 
shock of suffering is sign of our glad departure. We will come in 
the narrow boat swiftly to the shore of Heaven. ... Down to the 
sweet bride [the gravel], to Jesus the Belovéd! Take comfort! the 
twilight gathers gray for the loving and the sad.’’ A mood like 
this runs all through Death’s Jest-book: 


Leave me the truth of love, and death is lovely. (I. i) 


A kiss, Sibylla! I ne’er yet have kissed thee, 
And my new bride, death’s lips are cold, they say. (I. iv) 


Because a bridal with the grave is near. (V. iii) 


The word was Comfort: 
A name by which the master, whose I am, 
Is named by many wise and many wretched. 
Will with me to the place where sighs are not; 
A shore of blessing, which disease doth beat 
Sea-like, and dashes those whom he would wreck 
Into the arms of Peace?25 (Iv. ii) 


These words were spoken by a lover to his sweetheart, and fuse to- 
gether, as the German romanticists loved to fuse them, the ideas 
of wedlock and the sepulchre. In his first ‘‘Night’’ Novalis waxes 


24 Beddoes late in life lived in the Holbein country and in 1844 writes: 
‘‘Basel has retained a good collection of Holbeins, who was a native of the 
town’’ (Letters, p. 238). But apparently the Deaths were in the play as early 
as 1829 (Letters, p. 161). 

[Note: The last statement makes one wonder whether the ‘‘ dance of Deaths’’ 
in Beddoes’ play may not rather have been suggested by the series of paint- 
ings ‘‘The Dance of Death’’ adorning the quaint old bridge which crosses the 
river Reuss. Having spent part of his life among the German-speaking Swiss, 
Beddoes could hardly have failed to visit the attractive city of Lucerne.— 
C. H. IBERSHOFF. ] 


25 A somewhat similar passage occurs in The Brides’ Tragedy, written before 
Beddoes could read German. 
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rapturous alternately over night, love, and death, as related themes. 
He says (section 4) : ‘‘Now I know when the last morning will be: 
when light no longer shall frighten away night and love, when our 
slumber shall be eternal and only one inexhaustible dream. I feel 
heavenly weariness within me. Long and exhausting for me was 
the pilgrimage to the holy grave.’’ And Beddoes’ heroine Sibylla 
says: 
O Death, I am thy friend, 

I struggle not with thee, I love thy state: 

Thou canst be sweet and gentle, be so now; 

And let me pass praying away into thee, 

As twilight still does into starry night. (IV. ii) 
In section 1 Novalis says: ‘‘Dost thou take pleasure in us, dark 
Night? What dost thou hold under thy mantel, that strong and 
invisible pierces right to my soul? Costly balsam drips from thy 
hand, from thy poppy sheaf.’’ ‘In similar vein Sibylla declares: 

The flowers upon whose petals Night lays down 

Her dewey necklace, are my dearest playmates. (I. ii) 
Beddoes’ L’Envoi to Death’s Jest-book shows repeatedly, if not 
borrowings, at least mental kinship with the Hymns to the Night. 

Novalis, who died shortly before Beddoes was born, had his fol- 
lowers among later romanticists. An attitude toward death even 
more neurotic and erotic than his occurs in the dramatist Werner: 
‘*O brother! the time is surely drawing nigh when all men, truly 
understanding death, will weleome him with glad embrace, will 
feel that life is but the anticipation of love, that death is the bridal 
kiss, and dissolution, which with a bridegroom’s ardor disrobes us 
in the bridal chamber, the hottest fire of love.’’® More wholesome, 
but with the same idealization of death, and longing for it, is the 
attitude of Eichendorff in a song from The Marble Statue: 

And in the midst of the feast, I see,—how gentle in manner!—the stillest 
of guests. Whence come you, lonely figure? He appears garlanded with 
blossoming poppies that glisten dreamily, and a crown of lilies. His lips are 
pouted for kissing, lovely and pale, as if he brought a greeting from the realm 
of heaven. He carries a torch, which gleams with marvelous splendor. ‘Where 
is there one,’ he asks, ‘who longs to go homeward?’ . . . Oh youth from heaven, 
how beautiful you are! I will leave this wild mob, I will go with you! 

Is it not the same world-weary, esthetic, erotic conception of death 
that is found in Beddoes? 


26 Brandes’ translation from a play of Werner Die Kreuzesbriider, which 
I have not read. G. Brandes, The Romantic School in Germany, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1906, p. 190. 
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Time was when death was young and pitiful, 
Though callous now by use: and then there dwelt, 
In the thin world above, a beauteous Arab, 
Unmated yet and boyish. To his couch 

At night, which shone so starry through the boughs, 
A pale flower-breathed nymph with dewy hair 
Would often come, but all her love was silent; 
And ne’er by daylight could he gaze upon her, 

For ray by ray, as morning came, she paled, 

And like a snow of air dissolv’d i’ th’ light, 
Leaving behind a stalk with lilies hung, 

Round which her womanish graces had assembled. 
So did the early love-time of his youth 

Pass with delight: but when, compelled at length, 
He left the wilds and woods for riotous camps 

And cities full of men, he saw no more, 

Tho’ prayed and wept for, his old bed-time vision, 
The pale dissolving maiden. He would wander 
Sleepless about the waste, benighted fields, 

Asking the speechless shadows of his thoughts 
‘Who shared my couch? Who was my love? Where is she?’ 
Thus passing through a grassy burial ground, 
Wherein a new-dug grave gaped wide for food, 
‘Who was she?’ cried he, and the earthy mouth 
Did move its nettle-bearded lips together, 

And said ‘ ’Twas I—I, Death: behold our child!’ 
The wanderer looked, and on the lap of the pit 

A young child slept as at a mother’s breast. (III, iii) 


In this passage, as in the Teuton romanticists, death is not only a 
person, but a bride or bridegroom. A reader can find Deaths in 
English literature, gruesome, skeleton figures; but how rarely they 
mix the soft lure of sex with the shadow of the grave !?’ 

There are many passages in Death’s Jest-book which bear a more 
or less suspicious likeness to something in German authors. The 
sentence ‘‘Thither, then, Homunculus Mandrake, son of the great 
Paracelsus’’ (I, i) sounds like a reminiscence of Goethe, whom 
Beddoes had certainly read. Von Arnim’s ‘‘Isabella of Egypt’’ 
is a fantastic story of a gipsy princess who by enchantment makes 
a man out of a mandrake, and eventually leads her people back to 
their home land of Egypt. Some memory of such a story might 
have colored the following passage in Beddoes, in which Isbrand 
speaks of the character Mandrake: ‘‘ Yesterday he was a fellow of 
my color and served a quacksalver, but now he lusts after the 
mummy country, whither you are bound. ’Tis a servant of the 
rosy cross, a correspondent of the stars; the dead are his boon com- 


27 The only example that I can recall before 1850 is one stanza in Keats’s 
‘‘Ode to a Nightingale’’; and it is an open question if German influence had 
not reached Keats, for in ways often hard to trace, it seems to have been at 
work in England after 1815. 
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panions, and the secrets of the moon his knowledge. . . . We fools 
send him as our ambassador to Africa’ (I, i). In von Arnim’s 
novel, The Guardians of the Crown, two men undergo blood trans- 
fusion, and one of them afterward imagines that the personality 
of the other has been imparted to him. Beddoes’ characters, Mel- 
verie and Wolfram, have also exchanged blood, and Isbrand says 
to Wolfram: ‘‘O fie on’t! Thou my brother? Say when hast thou 
undergone transfusion, and whose hostile blood now turns thy life’s 
wheels?’’ (I, i). Duke Melveric accuses Wolfram of having won 
Sibylla’s love by enchantment: 
For thou hast even subdued her to thy arms, 


Against her will and reason, wickedly 
Torturing her soul with spells and adjurations. (I, ii) 


This is the very charge which the father of Kleist’s Katchen of 
Heilbronn makes against her lover.*® 
Of all the doctrines or dogmas that colored the German romantic 

literature no one was more important than Fichte’s doctrine of the 
Ego. Rightly or wrongly, the romanticists interpreted it as mean- 
ing that the individual molded his external universe by the power 
of his personality. The literary excesses which resulted from the 
perversion of Fichte’s teaching were ridiculed by Goethe in Faust, 
where the Baccalaureus speaks in the Second Part: 

The world was not ere I created it; 

The sun I drew from out the orient sea; 

The moon began her changeful course with me.29 
Beddoes, who specifically refers in his letters to Kant and Schelling, 
must have known their teammate Fichte, and had presumably read 
the above passage in Faust. So it is distinctly probable that we 
catch an echo from the German in Isbrand’s words: 

I have a bit of FIAT in my soul, 

And can myself create my little world. (V. i) 
In one of his dramatie fragments, of uncertain date, Beddoes also 
says: 

All hail! I too am an eternity; 

I am a universe. My soul is bent 

Into a girdling circle full of days; 

And my fears rise through the deep sky of it, 


Blossoming into palpitating stars; 
And suns are launched, and planets wake within me.30 


28 It is also the charge that Shakespeare’s Brabantio makes against Othello. 
By 1830 Beddoes had almost certainly read both plays. 

29 Bayard Taylor’s translation. 

30 Poems by the Late T. Beddoes, Pickering, ed. 1851. I, 98. 
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Many German romantiker were obsessed with the theme of Doppel- 
gangerei, the idea of the split personality; and a touch of this at- 
titude might be suspected in Wolfram’s speech: 

As I was newly dead, and sat beside 

My corpse, looking on it as one who muses 

Gazing upon a house he was burnt out of. (V. iv) 
This is just such a division of one personality into two as delighted 
the soul of Hoffmann. 

Eichendorff’s story The Marble Statue centers around a marble 
image of Venus beside a lake; and songs in it mention nymphs and 
sirens emerging from the waves. We may possibly have an echo 
of that in Beddoes’ song: 

We have bathed, where none have seen us, 
In the lake and in the fountain, 
Underneath the charméd statue 
Of the timid, bending Venus, 


When the water-nymphs were counting 
In the waves the stars of night. (IV. iii) 


Later in the same scene of Death’s Jest-book occurs the passage: 


By her the bridegod fair, 
In youthful power and force; 
By him the grizard bare, 
Pale knight on a pale horse 
To woo him to a corse. 
Death and Hymen both are here. 
One of the songs in The Marble Statue as we have said, intro- 
duces the figure of Death; and he appears with much of the grim 
pageantry of Beddoes in Uhland’s Black Knight: 
To the barrier of the fight 
Rode at last a sable knight .... 
Spake the grim Guest, 
From his hollow, cavernous breast; 
‘Roses in the Spring I gather! ’31 
Obviously the common use of such a time-worn idea as this would 
not inevitably mean borrowing; but there is a likeness of atmos- 
phere as well as detail between the English poet and Germans whom 
he had read. Furthermore the German romanticists (Hoffmann for 
example), showed frequent interest in the transmigration of souls; 
and Beddoes makes Isbrand say: 
Had I been born a four-legged child, methinks 


I might have found the steps from dog to man, 
And crept into his nature. Are there not 


31 Longfellow’s translation. 
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Those that fall down out of humanity, 
Into the story where the four-legged dwell? (V. i) 

Beddoes’ chief debt was obviously to the Germans; but his letters 
indieate that he had read other European authors too. While he 
was finishing the first draft of his tragedy, Victor Hugo published 
a poem ealled The Fire of Heaven, which represented God’s 
avenging cloud hovering over the doomed cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. If Beddoes read this, it may have suggested the lines 
in Melverie’s speech: 

I move since this resolve, about the place, 
Like to a murder-charged thunder cloud 
Lurking about the starry streets of night, 
Breathless and masked, 
O’er a still city sleeping by the sea. (I. ii) 
Leopardi came so late that Beddoes could not possibly have taken 
more from him than hints for a few lines in revision; but anyone 
who has read the Italian’s Dialogue Between a Goblin and a Gnome 
will be reminded of it by Beddoes’ lines: 
Thou art old, world, 
A hoary atheistic murderous star: 
I wish that thou would’st die, or could’st be 
slain, 
Hell-hearted bastard of the sun. (II, ii) 
Beddoes could not have read Schopenhauer until his tragedy was 
practically completed; but it is highly possible that the same con- 
ditions in central Europe may have encouraged the pessimism of 
both the philosopher and the poet. 

Before drawing conclusions from the above material, we must 
lay to heart certain cautions. We must remember how many of 
Beddoes’ later tendencies can be traced in his early verse, before 
he knew German. We must remember how much the experience 
of half a century has qualified our faith in parallels and Quellen- 
forschungen. We must remember that Beddoes heired a startling 
inheritance of the ghastly and somber from his beloved Elizabeth- 
ans and from the English romanticists. But, after all allowances 
have been made, it seems probable that certain morbid and yet 
highly poetical tendencies, which had been latent in the poet from 
boyhood, were decidedly encouraged and intensified by his reading 
of foreign authors. That he had read most of them we know;; that 
he could have read them without responding in some way seems 
almost impossible; the passages in which he appears to echo them 
are numerous, and the likenesses, in some cases at least, impressive. 





ELECTRICITY, THE SPIRIT OF THE EARTH, 
IN SHELLEY’S PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 


By Cari H. Graso 
The University of Chicago 


Shelley’s youthful interest in astronomy, chemistry, and elec- 
tricity is well known; in his letters are to be found references to 
the works of Bacon, Erasmus Darwin, Newton, Buffon, Laplace, 
and Humphry Davy, as well as to very many of the older philos- 
ophers whose speculations embraced natural history. Pliny and 
Lucretius he read while at Eton. Yet nothing, so far as I am 
aware, has been done to trace the influence of scientific ideas upon 
his poetry. This paper is a compressed account of findings of that 
nature in an examination of Prometheus Unbound. The science 
consulted was chiefly that contemporary with, or immediately pre- 
cedent to, Shelley. The results of the inquiry are in my judgment 
so remarkable as to lead eventually to a wholly new evaluation of 
Shelley as poet and philosopher. I must of necessity be concise 
and I therefore present my data with a minimum of discussion, 
letting the poetic passage and its analogies in scientific literature 
as far as possible tell their own story. The instances cited though 
but a part of the whole are, I trust, sufficient to illustrate the nature 
and profitableness of the inquiry. I may add that I found the 
most important parts of my material in Humphry Davy, Beccaria,’ 
and the poems and notes of Erasmus Darwin. From the latter, 
striking parallels are in some cases cited which reveal Shelley’s 
poetical indebtedness to Darwin’s verse, a circumstance surely 
sufficiently curious. 


I. 


The first four passages to be studied are instances of Shelley’s 
transformation of scientific concepts into a high order of sensuous 
poetry. Three are chemical in their nature, and one is geological. 


1 Father Giambatista Beccaria, whose Of Artificial Electricity and Of Ter- 
restrial Atmospheric Electricity during Serene Weather fvere translated into 
English in 1776. . 
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In all four the scientific parallel makes intelligible intellectual 
poetry of what was, previously, beautiful but unintelligible verse. 


Ye elemental Genii, who have homes 

From man’s high mind even to the central stone 

Of sullen lead; from Heaven’s star-fretted domes 

To the dull weed some sea-worm battens on: 
(P.U., IV. ll. 539-542) 


(a) The forms and appearances of the beings and substances of the ex- 
ternal world are almost infinitely various, and they are in a state of continued 
alteration: the whole surface of the earth even undergoes modifications: acted 
on by moisture and air, it affords the food of plants; an immense number of 
vegetable productions arise from apparently the same materials; these become 
the substance of animals; one species of animal matter is converted into an- 
other; the most perfect and beautiful of the forms of organized life ultimately 
decay, and are resolved into inorganic aggregates; and the same elementary 
substances, differently arranged, are contained in the inert soil, or bloom and 
emit fragrance in the flower, or become in animals the active organs of mind 
and intelligence. 
(Humphry Davy, Elements of Chemical Philosophy, p. 63) 


(b) As far as our investigations have extended, the same elements belong 
to the same parts of the system. The composition of the atmosphere and the 
ocean are analogous, as far as the heights of one, and the depths of the other 
have been examined. The matters thrown out by volcanoes are earthy or stony 
aggregates, and they may owe their origin to the action of air and water upon 
the metallic bases of the earths and alkalies; an action which may be supposed 
to be connected with the production of subterraneous fires. Even the substances 
that fall from meteors, though differing in their form and appearance from 
any of the bodies belonging te our earth, yet contain well known elements, 
silica, magnesia, sulphur, and the two magnetic metals, iron and nickel. 

A few undecompounded bodies, which may perhaps ultimately be resolved 
into still fewer elements, or which may be different forms of the same material, 
constitute the whole of our tangible universe of things. By experiment they 
are discovered, even in the most complicated arrangements; and experiment 
is as it were the chain that binds down the Proteus of nature, and obliges it 
to confess its real form and divine origin. 

(Ibid., p. 502) 


First Faun 


Canst thou imagine where those spirits live 
Which make such delicate music in the woods? 
We haunt within the least frequented caves 
And closest coverts, and we know these wilds, 
Yet never meet them, though we hear them oft: 

Where may they hide themselves? 


Second Faun 
’Tis hard to tell; 


I have heard those more skilled in spirits say, 

The bubbles, which the enchantment of the sun 
Sucks from the pale faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools, 

Are the pavilions where such dwell and float 

Under the green and golden atmosphere 

Which noontide kindles through the woven leaves; 
And when these burst, and the thin fiery air, 

The which they breathed within those lucent domes, 
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Ascends to flow like meteors through the night, 
They ride on them, and rein their headlong speed, 
And bow their burning crests, and glide in fire 
Under the waters of the earth again. 

(P.U., II. 2. ll. 64-82) 


(a) Whoever considers with attention the slender green vegetable filaments 
(conferva Rivularis), which in the summer exist in almost all streams, lakes, 
and pools, under the different circumstances of shade and sunshine will dis- 
cover globules of air upon the filaments exposed under water to the sun, but 
no air on the filaments that are shaded. He will find that the effect is owing 
to the presence of light. ... Let a wineglass filled with water be inverted 
over the confervae; the air will collect in the upper part of the glass, and 
when the glass is filled with air, it may be closed with the hand, placed in 
its usual position, and an inflamed taper introduced into it; the taper will 
burn with more brilliancy than in the atmosphere. ... If the phenomena are 
reasoned upon, and the question is put, Whether all vegetables of this kind, 
in fresh or in salt water, do not produce such air, under like circumstances, the 
inquirer is guided by analogy; and when this is determined to be the case by 
new trials, a general scientific truth is established, that all confervae in the 
sunshine produce a species of air that supports flame in a superior degree; 
which has been shown to be the case by various minute observations. And 
the general scientific truth admits of numerous applications to the economy 
of nature; such as the deterioration or renovation of the atmosphere, and the 
uses of even the humbiest forms of vegetables in the general system of things. 

(John Davy, Memoirs of the Life of Sir H. Davy, I, 214-215) 


If such live thus, have others other lives, 
Under pink blossoms or within the bells 
Of meadow flowers or folded violets deep, 
Or on their dying odors, when they die, 
Or in the sunlight of the sphered dew? 
(P.U., II. 2. Il. 83-87) 


These lines follow immediately upon those of the previous quota- 
tion and should be considered in conjunction with them. The 
passages from Erasmus Darwin which I now cite throw light upon 
both. 


(a) The air is perpetually subject to increase or diminution from its com- 
bination with other bodies, or its evolution from them. The vital part of the 
air, called oxygen, is continually produced in this climate from the perspiration 
of vegetables in the sunshine, and probably from the action of light on clouds 
or on water in the tropical climates, where the sun has greatest power, and 
may exert some yet unknown laws of luminous combination. Another part of 
the atmosphere, which is called azote [nitrogen], is perpetually set at liberty 
from animal and vegetable bodies by putrefaction or combustion, from many 
springs of water, from volatile aleali, and probably from fixed alcali, of which 
there is an exhaustless source in the water of the ocean. Both these com- 
ponent parts of the air are perpetually again diminished by their contact with 
the soil, which covers the surface of the earth, producing nitre. The oxygene 
is diminished in the production of all acids, of which the carbonic and muriatic 
exist in great abundance. The azote is diminished in the growth of animal 
bodies, of which it constitutes an important part, or in its combinations with 
many other natural productions. 

They are both probably diminished in immense quantities by uniting with 
the inflammable air [hydrogen], which arises from the mud of rivers and lakes 
at some seasons, when the atmosphere is light: the oxygene of the air pro- 
ducing water, and the azote producing volatile alcali by their combinations 
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with this inflammable air. At other seasons of the year these principles may 
again change their combinations, and the atmospheric air be reproduced. 
(Erasmus Darwin, Botanic Garden, Additional Notes, p. 79) 


And again: 


(b) In the atmosphere inflammable air is probably perpetually uniting with 
vital air and producing moisture which descends in dews and showers, while 
the growth of vegetables by the assistance of light is perpetually again de- 
composing the water they imbibe from the earth, and while they retain the 
inflammable air for the formation of oils, wax, honey, resin, etc., they give 
up the vital air to replenish the atmosphere. 

(Ibid., note p. 133) 


The ‘‘oils, wax, honey, resin,’’ ete., elucidates the ‘‘under pink 
blossoms or within the bells of meadow flowers.”’ 

This is so extraordinary an instance of Shelley’s method in 
Prometheus, and may at first sight arouse such incredulity, that 
I shall trespass upon another phase of the larger problem of inter- 
pretation and cite in its support a poetical passage from the Botanic 
Garden of Erasmus Darwin. In these lines the elements and their 
functions in nature are thus personified: 


Or, plum’d with flame, in gay battalion’s spring 

To brighter regions borne on broader wing 

Where lighter gases, cireumfused on high, 

Form the vast concave of exterior sky. 

Ride, with broad eye and scintillating hair, 

The rapid Fire-ball through the midnight air; 

Dart from the North on pale electric streams, 

Fringing Night’s sable robe with transient beams. 
Or rein the Planets in their swift careers, 

Gilding with borrow’d light their twinkling spheres; 

Alarm with comet-blaze the sapphire plain, 

The wan stars glimmering through its silver train; 

(Erasmus Darwin, Botanic Garden, I, ll. 127-134) 


The similarity in the methods of personification and even in the 
individual instances and figures is apparent. Shelley’s more poetic 
but less obvious meaning is elucidated by Darwin’s lines. 


. .. and over these 
The jagged alligator, and the might 
Of earth-convulsing behemoth, which once 
Were monarch beasts, and on the slimy shores 
And weed-overgrown continents of earth, 
Increased and multiplied like summer worms 
On an abandoned corpse, till the blue globe 
Wrapped deluge round it like a cloke, and they 
Yelled, gasped and were abolished; or some God, 
Whose throne was in a comet, passed, and cried, 
Be not! and like my words, they were no more. 

(P.U., IV. ll. 308-318) 


(a) Besides the Plutonic hypothesis, which considers rocks as the result 
of an existing order, and the Neptunian, which regards them as products of 
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a slow process of creation and deposition from a chaotic fluid, there are other 
views in which the present state of things is supposed to have resulted from 
a great and extraordinary series of events, by which the ocean was carried 
over the land, and the secondary rocks deposited upon the primary ones. 
Leibnitz and Whiston refer this great revolution to the agency of a comet, 
by which the tides were raised above the mountains, and carried round the 
earth, and by which the water was heated so as to gain new solvent powers. 
(John Davy, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, I, 190) 


(b) We perceive the effects of this great catastrophe [the deluge], but 
the immediate material cause of it can never be distinctly developed. The 
hypothesis of Leibnitz, extended by Whiston, that it was produced by the 
attraction of a comet upon the waters of the ocean, is, perhaps, the most 
plausible that has been advanced; and when taken with limitation, the most 


adequate. 
(Ibid., p. 247) 


Instances of this kind, in which Shelley has set forth chemical 
and geological ideas in poetic imagery, could be multiplied, but 
inasmuch as I am pressed for space in this initial article and as 
the subject promises to be, when it is thoroughly worked out in 
all its ramifications, a large one, I shall now turn to another group 
of scientific concepts poetically expressed. 


II. 


The passage in the fourth act of Prometheus in which Panthea 
describes the Spirit of the Earth is a convenient starting point for 
an enquiry into the symbolism of this figure whose significance has 
for so long been obscure: 


And from a star upon its forehead shoot, 

Like swords of azure fire or golden spears 

With tyrant-quelling myrtle overtwined, 

Embleming heaven and earth united now, 

Vast beams like spokes of some invisible wheel 

Which whirl as the orb whirls, swifter than thought, 

Filling the abyss with sun-like lightnings, 

And perpendicular now, and now transverse, 

Pierce the dark soil, and as they piece and pass 

Make bare the secrets of the earth’s deep heart; ... 
(P.U., IV. ll. 270-279) 


There are numerous difficulties here but I shall concern myself 
for the present only with the ‘‘sun-like lightnings’’ which ‘‘ pierce 
the dark soil.’’ Lightning may enter the ground but it does not 
in so doing ‘‘make bare the secrets of the earth’s deep heart.’’ 
Assume as an hypothesis that the lightnings are quite literally 
electricity. In what sense can electricity pierce the soil and reveal 
secret things? Only, I believe, in a scientific sense. Humphry 
Davy in his Bakerian lecture of Nov. 19, 1807, announced the dis- 
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covery by a new electro-chemical analytical process of the elements 
of potassium and sodium. On June 30, 1808, he announced the 
decomposition of the earths by means of the same process and the 
discovery of the elements barium, strontium, calcium, and magnium. 
If Shelley’s meaning in the passage is that the new scientific 
agent, electricity, is to reveal the secrets of nature, then the Spirit 
of the Earth as characterized symbolizes electricity, and it is nec- 
essary to examine the passages in which the Spirit of the Earth 
appears to see whether they may convincingly be so interpreted. 
The Spirit is thus described at the beginning of scene 4, act III: 


Ione [speaking of the Spirit of the Earth] 


Sister it is not earthly; how it glides 

Under the leaves! how on its head there burns 

A light like a green star, whose emerald beams 

Are twined with its fair hair! how, as it moves, 

The splendor drops in flakes upon the grass! 
(P.U., III. 4. ll. 1-5) 


The color of the light, green, and the splendor which ‘‘drops in 
flakes’’ are, it is evident, characteristic, as also the analogy ‘‘like 
a green star.’* A passage from Beccaria illuminates the last phrase: 


In general this law of indication consists in the difference of the appearances 
exhibited by the electric fire, when issuing from a blunted point of metal placed 
in such situations that the electrical fire may, according to the theory, issue 
from one of the systems and pass into the other. If the point has been an- 
nexed to that of the systems from which the fire issues and is properly directed 
towards a plain portion of the surface of the other, then the fire assumes an 
appearance that I have distinguished by the appellation of a brush; but when 
the point is annexed to the system into which the fire enters, then the fire 
assumes another appearance, to which I have given the name of little star. 

(Beccaria, Of Artificial Electricity, p. 38) 


A passage from Darwin’s Botanic Garden, later to be quoted more 
fully, lends confirmation to this identification of the ‘‘star.’’ Ad- 
dressing the ‘‘ Effulgent Maids’’ who ‘‘round deciduous day’’ 


Tressed with soft beams, your glittering bands array; 
(Botanic Garden, I. 1. 174) 


he proceeds to enumerate their electric and phosphorescent duties: 


Warm on her mossy couch the radiant Worm, 
Guard from cold dews her love-illumined form 
From leaf to leaf conduct the virgin light, 
Star of the earth, and diamond of the night. 
(Botanic Garden, I. ll. 193-196) 


Here the expression ‘‘star of the earth’’ is doubly significant both 
of Shelley’s phrase ‘‘like a green star’’ and his creation, the Spirit 
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of the Earth. It may even be that his conception of the function 
of this character had its origin in the passage cited. 

Why, however, is the light green? Darwin does not so character- 
ize the manifestations of the light whose various forms he enumer- 
ates. I take it that Shelley, in seeking a color which would identify 
the Spirit of the Earth in its atmospheric activities to be described, 
conceived green to be the most suitable. Green is appropriate 
enough to electrical phenomena of light especially as produced by 
the Leyden jar, with which Shelley in his own amateur experiments 
was presumably familiar. Between copper or silver terminals, 
says Thompson in his Electricity and Magnetism (p. 242), the 
spark takes a green tint. And in the combustion of metals effected 
by the galvanic pile ‘‘the flame of silver is a vivid green.’"* The 
‘‘splendor’’ which ‘‘drops in flakes’’ I assume to be the familiar 
corruscations of an electric spark. Or perhaps the line is reminis- 
cent of the passage in The Ancient Mariner descriptive of phos- 
phorescent light stirred by the water snakes: 


And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


That phosphorescent effects and electric effects are thought of 
as one, as due to the same cause, is evident from the ensuing pas- 
sage : 


It is the delicate spirit 
That guides the earth through heaven. From afar 
The populous constellations call that light 
The loveliest of the planets; and sometimes 
It floats along the spray of the salt sea, 
Or makes its chariot of a foggy cloud, 
Or walks through fields or cities while men sleep, 
Or o’er the mountain tops, or down the rivers, 
Or through the green waste wilderness, as now, 
Wondering at all it sees. Before Jove reigned 
It loved our sister Asia, and it came 
Each leisure hour to drink the liquid light 
Out of her eyes, for which it said it thirsted 
As one bit by a dipsas.... 

(P.U., ITI. 4. ll. 7-19) 


To demonstrate that these varied phenomena are possessed of a 
common element, are to be ascribed to a common cause, and that 
one, electricity, a variety of citation is called for. 


It floats along the spray of the salt sea. 


1 William Henry, Elements of Experimental Chemistry, (1818) p. 166. 
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I suppose the allusion here is to the phosphorescent light which is 
manifested in some tropical waters when the sea is agitated. 


In some seas, as particularly about the coast of Malabar, as a ship floats 
along, it seems during the night to be surrounded with fire, and to leave a 
long tract of light behind it. Whenever the sea is gently agitated it seems 
converted into little stars, every drop as it breaks emits light, like bodies 
electrified in the dark. Mr. Bomare says, that when he was at the port of 
Cettes in Languedoc, and bathing with a companion in the sea after a very 
hot day, they both appeared covered with fire after every immersion, and that 
laying his wet hand on the arm of his companion, who had not then dipped 
himself, the exact mark of his hand and fingers was seen in characters of fire. 
As numerous microscopic insects are found in this shining water, its light has 
been generally ascribed to them, though it seems probable that fish-slime in 
hot countries may become in such a state of incipient putrefaction as to give 
light, especially when by agitation it is more exposed to the air; otherwise it 
is not easy to explain why agitation should be necessary to produce this marine 
light. 

(Botanic Garden. Additional Note, IX) 


That phosphorescence, whether due to decay or other causes, is 
identical with electricity is the hypothesis of Davy in the following 
excerpt taken from a speculation upon the nature of light, chemical 
action, and electricity as three allied manifestations of a single 
elemental force: 


Many phaenomena which have been attributed to combined light, appear 
to be electrical, or to be merely the effect of the ignition of the substances, 
for whenever heat rises beyond a certain degree, bodies become luminous; 
pieces of quartz rubbed together are rendered electrical; and by percussion 
or friction any hard bodies may be intensely heated. 

During the putrefaction of certain animal and vegetable substances, light 
is emitted; and this is no more difficult to account for, than the heat pro- 
duced during similar operations. 

The light emitted by certain living insects, appears to depend upon the 
secretion of a substance very easy of decomposition: and any chemical change 
may be supposed adequate to the production of light. 

(Davy, Elements of Chemical Philosophy, p. 221) 


Further confirmation of this supposed identity of phosphorescent 
and electric light is found in a passage from Beccaria: 

I... betook myself to make experiments on the numerous class of phos- 
phoreous bodies, enumerated by my respected friend, Signor Beccari, in the 
Comentari Bolognesi, and was soon enabled to answer Dr. Franklin, that the 
phosphoreity of the electric light was the same with that of the solar light. 

(Beccearia, Of Artificial Electricity, p. 323) 

The light which is first characterized as phosphoreous is in the 

next line clearly electric in character: 


Or makes its chariot of a foggy cloud. 


The citation of scientific analogies here is scarcely necessary. One 
will, at any rate, suffice: 
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Low and thick fogs (especially when in their rising, they find the air above 
them pretty free from moisture) carry up to the exploring wire, when they 
reach it, an electricity which becomes manifested by frequent little sparks. 

(Beccaria, Of Atmospheric Electricity, p. 440) 

This electricity would be manifest to other than the experimenter 
with his wires only as lightning, which is presumably the meaning 
here. 

Or walks through fields or cities while men sleep 
Or o’er the mountain tops, or down the rivers, 
Or through the green waste wilderness .. . 

The most plausible interpretation of these allusions is that in the 
first, and probably in the third, line the zgnis fatuus, or will o’ the 
wisp, is meant. That electric properties were supposed to pertain 
to it is indieated by the following citation, which, too, if the second 
line of the verse, ‘‘o’er the mountain-tops,’’ ete., refers to shooting 
stars, meteors, and such phenomena, supplies also a gloss upon it: 

Several meteors seen in the atmosphere have been suspected to be the effects 
of inflammable air fired by electricity. The weak lightnings, without any 
explosion, that are sometimes observed near the horizon in serene weather, 
especially in hot climates, are considered, by a very judicious philosopher, to 
be nothing more than inflammable air [hydrogen] detached from the earth 
by the heat, ete. and fired by electricity, or by some other unknown cause. 
Mr. Volta of Como supposes, that the ignes fatui are occasioned by the in- 
flammable air which proceeds from marshy grounds, and is set on fire by 
electric sparks. Those meteors called falling stars, he supposes to be fired 
by the same means. 

(Cavallo, Treatise on Air and Other Elastic Fluids, 1781, p. 647) 

I may add that, in the theory of the time, electric action is posited 
of any vaporous manifestation of water and if, in the lines dis- 
cussed, mists, fogs, or vapours, or the precipitation of dew are 
suggested, these phenomena would all be thought of as accompanied 
by electricity. Inasmuch as light seems to be the theme, whether 
phosphorescent or electric, invisible manifestations of electric en- 
ergy should not, I think, be in question: 

_All the vapors, or moist effluvia whatever, which are anyhow brought to 
rise in the atmosphere, or which swim, or descend in it, are affected by the 


aerial electricity in their absolute as well as their relative motions. 
(Beccaria, Of Atmospheric Electricity, p. 445.) 


The Spirit of the Earth in recounting its activities says, 


I hid myself 
Within a fountain in the public square, 
Where I lay like the reflex of the moon 
Seen in a wave under green leaves; ... 
(P.U., ITI. 41 ll. 61-64.) 
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The passage seems to me chiefly colorful, descriptive rather than 
scientific. But the implication is that the phosphorescent effect of 
moonlight in broken water under green leaves serves to conceal the 
Spirit which must, therefore, be identified with phosphorescence. 
The scientific justification for this has been established in previous 


citations. 
I have been at some pains to annotate this passage despite the 


fact that Darwin’s Botanic Garden affords so striking a parallel 
that Shelley in grouping electrical and phosphorescent phenomena 
may be thought of as merely adopting Darwin’s conception together 
with many of his instances, transforming them into finer poetry 
than Darwin could achieve. So simple an explanation is probably 
incorrect. There is too much evidence that Shelley was miscella- 
neously read in the science of his day to suppose him content with 
a single source for his data. Darwin, too, read Beccaria, and it 
may well have been Darwin’s notes which sent Shelley to Becearia. 
But that Shelley himself read Beccaria is evident from passages 
which I have cited and have yet to cite. 

Let the ensuing passage be read side by side with the lines from 
Shelley and the two compared, not for their poetie excellence, but 
for their content. That Shelley was indebted to Darwin is self- 


evident: 


Effulgent Maids! You round deciduous day, 
Tressed with soft beams, your glittering bands array; 
On Earth’s cold bosom, as the Sun retires, 

Confine with folds of air the lingering fires; 
O’er Eve’s pale forms diffuse phosphoric light, 
And deck with lambent flames the shrine of Night. 
So, warm’d and kindled by meridian skies, 
And view’d in darkness with dilated eyes, 
Bologna’s chalks with faint ignition blaze, 
Beceari’s shells emit prismatic rays. 

(Botanic Garden, I. ll. 173-182) 


You with light Gas the lamps nocturnal feed 
Which dance and glimmer o’er the marshy mead; 
Shine round Calendula at twilight hours, 
And tip with silver all her saffron flowers; 
Warm on her mossy couch the radiant Worm, 
Guard from cold dews her love-illumin’d form, 
From leaf to leaf conduct the virgin light, 
Star of the earth, and diamond of the night. 
You hid in air the tropic Beetle burn, 
And fill with golden flame his winged urn; 
Or gild the surge with insect-sparks, that swarm 
Round the bright oar, the kindling prow alarm; 
Or arm in waves, electric in his ire, 
The dread Gynmotus with ethereal fire. 

(Ibid., I. ll. 189-202) 
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III. 


*¢Tt loved our sister Asia, and it came 
Each leisure hour to drink the liquid light 
Out of her eyes, for which it said it thirsted 
As one bit by a dipsas.... 

(P.U., III. 4. Il. 16-19) 


So Panthea speaks of the Spirit of the Earth. The passage con- 
forms to the words of the Earth to Asia in the preceding scene: 
This is my torch-bearer; 

Who let his lamp out in old time with gazing 

On eyes from which he kindled it anew 

With love, which is as fire, sweet daughter mine, 

For such is that within thine own... . 

(P.U., TIT. 3. ll. 148-152) 

Waiving for the present the mystical and philosophical implica- 
tions of the lines, what is their scientific import? 

That a constant flow of electricity to the atmosphere and back 
again, precipitating rain and dew, constitutes nature’s round is 
the main thesis and demonstration of Bececaria in his Atmospheric 
Electricity. An attractive principle exists between the positive 
electricity of the air and the negative electricity of the earth. Such, 
I take it, is the meaning of Shelley’s lines in The Cloud: 


Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits 


Over earth and ocean with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea. 


The electricity of the cloud is attracted to the electricity of the 
earth. When it is precipitated in lightning the water vapor con- 
denses into rain and the cloud dissolves. 

The Spirit of the Earth is Asia’s emissary, reporting the activ- 
ities of the world, and appearing in various forms, all electrical, 
as we have seen. It is, therefore, atmospheric electricity, which is 
constantly renewed by a return to its parent—Venus, nature—here 
personified as Asia. The Spirit of the Earth, then, when not en- 
gaged upon its work in the air returns to its source and drinks of 
Asia’s eyes. Or it may remain in the air without manifestation, 
with no task to perform. 

May I then play beside thee the long noons, 


When work is none in the bright silent air? 
(P.U., III. 4. Il. 28-29) 
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Why at noon, and what is the significance of ‘‘bright’’ and 
‘‘silent’’? I cite passages from Beccaria in elucidation of the 
whole conception, for the point is a vital one and its proof un- 
mistakably establishes the symbolic meaning of the Spirit of the 
Earth. 


In the morning, according as the sun rises higher, the electricity, whether 
it began before sun-rise, or only after, gradually increases. This gradual in- 
crease of the morning electricity begins sooner, according as the hygrometer 
continues, after sun-rise, to indicate a higher degree of dryness, and as such 
dryness more speedily increases. These increased both intensity and frequency 
of the electricity last, in serene days, in which no impetuous wind takes place, 
so long as the sun does not draw near the place of its setting, and the hygro- 
meter keeps near the highest degree which it had reached. When the sun is 
near its setting, and in proportion as the hygrometer begins to retreat, the 
intensity of the daily electricity lessens, and its frequency increases. 

(Beccaria, Of Atmospheric Electricity, p. 454) 

On the 23d of June, the hygrometer, from —5 rose to -17,3; which denoted 
great dryness, for the 22d had been exceedingly wet, and I have constantly 
observed that one day is not sufficient to carry the hygrometer quite up to 
the actual degree of dryness, if the dampness was very great before. Con- 
formably to the above great rise of the hygrometer, the electricity which, at 
7 in the morning, was at zero, at 8,30 had risen to 6° and during the whole 
day kept at 80° or very near. On the evening at 6, the electricity had fallen 
to 5°; between 8 and 9, it fell to 2°; at 10 o’clock it rose again to 5°, but it 
soon lowered again to 3°, to 2°, and there it remained till I ceased to observe, 


that is till 11.25. 
(Ibid., p. 457) 


The atmospheric electricity increases with the rise of the water 


vapor from the earth. In the middle of the day it is at its maximum, 
provided the day remains serene and there is no wind— 

Impetuous winds use to lessen the intensity of the electricity of clear weather. 

(Ibid., p. 460) 
But though the maximum of electricity exists in the atmosphere 
at noontime it is not active, for when active it precipitates moisture 
and returns to the earth. Hence the meaning of the words ‘‘ when 
work is none in the bright silent air.’’ I think this is the meaning 
also of Shelley’s line 
Like veiled lightning asleep 
(P.U., IL. 3. 1. 83) 

There are happily other instances in Prometheus which help to 
verify this curious use of scientific matter. The charioteer of the 
car whose ‘‘coursers are fed on the lightning’’ remarks— 

On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire; 
But the Earth has just whispered a warning 


That their flight must be swifter than fire; 
(P.U., IL. 5. Il. 1-4) 
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It will be observed that in Beccaria’s meteorological record there 
is at sunrise usually no electricity in the atmosphere, it having been 
precipitated in dew. Therefore the coursers rest at this time. The 
Charioteer remarks further: 

Ere the cloud piled on Atlas can dwindle 

We encircle the earth and the moon. 

We shall rest from long labor at noon. 

(P.U., IT. 4. Il. 171-173) 

Although the scientific implication here is apparent, I believe 
the imagery slightly inconsistent with that of the preceding in- 
stance. At sunrise, when there is no electricity in the atmosphere, 
the coursers may properly rest, for electricity supplies them their 
energy. At noon the electricity contained in the atmosphere is 
potentially at its maximum, though quiescent, as we have previously 
seen. The figure seems to me not quite on all fours. But perhaps 
I am unduly pedantic. 

Greater difficulties arise in the effort to reconcile the Spirit of 
the Earth of the Fourth Act with that of the preceding. Various 
commentators have questioned the identity of the two. The dis- 
crepancies are explained when it is remembered that the Fourth 
Act was an afterthought conceived in a somewhat different vein 
from the preceding acts. In it Shelley is picturing the new-birth 
of the world. Mrs. Shelley’s words may be recalled: ‘‘Shelley 
records, more particularly in the lyries of this drama, his abstruse 
and imaginative theories with regard to the Creation.’’ The Spirit 
of the Earth lying asleep in the sphere of Panthea’s description is 
something more than the spirit of atmospheric electricity of the 
earlier action. The whole passage is, indeed, an accurate though 
difficult symbolization of Shelley’s scientific beliefs. 

I quote the parts of Panthea’s description which are most obscure 
and most significant : 

A sphere, which is as many thousand spheres; 
Solid as crystal, yet through all its mass 
Flow, as through empty space, music and light; 
Ten thousand orbs involving and involved, 
Purple and azure, white, green and golden, 
Sphere within sphere; and every space between 
Peopled with unimaginable shapes, 

Such as ghosts dream dwell in the lampless deep; 
Yet each inter-transpicuous; and they whirl 
Over each other with a thousand motions, 

Upon a thousand sightless axles spinning, 


And with the force of self-destroying swiftness, 
Intensely, slowly, solemnly, roll on. . . 
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With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb, 
Grinds the bright brook into an azure mist 
Of elemental subtlety, like light; .. . 
Round its intense yet self-conflicting speed 
Seem kneaded into one aérial mass. 

(P.U., IV. ll. 238-260) 

Conceptions of matter and force are involved in this which, for 
adequate review, demand a study of the theories of Newton and 
Humphry Davy at the least. Nor can I pretend to elucidate each 
line. Passages from Davy will, however, briefly point the way to 
an interpretation which at some subsequent time can be carried 
out in detail. The ‘‘ten thousand orbs involving and involved,’’ 
‘spinning on sightless axles,’’ ‘‘with self-destroying swiftness’’ in 
‘‘intense yet self-conflicting speed’’ are at the heart of the difficulty 
and are best elucidated by a brief consideration of Davy’s remark- 
able speculations as-to the nature of matter, speculations which 
strikingly anticipate the most advanced theories of today. 

Newton’s hypothesis of the ether as the primordial essence of 
which matter and force in their various manifestations might be 
derived seemed in early 19th century science, at least to imaginative 
thinkers, such as Darwin and Davy, to be on the road to verifica- 


tion. The possible identification of magnetism and electricity, of 
light and electricity, of electrical and chemical action, and of 
chemical action and heat are to be found in the speculations of 
the two, and, in Davy, a surmise which closely anticipates the 
electron theory of modern chemistry. Space forbids an exhaustive 
review of the matter. I cite a number of excerpts in as brief form 
as possible to substantiate my statement. 


Electrical effects are exhibited by the same bodies, when acting as masses, 
which produce chemical phenomena when acting by their particles; it is not 
therefore improbable, that the primary cause of both may be the same. 

(Davy, Elements of Chemical Philosophy, p. 164) 


The later investigations on light, teach us that there is still much to learn 
with respect to the affections and motions of radiant matter; and this subject 
when understood, promises to connect together chemical and mechanical 
science. ... 

If that sublime idea of the ancient philosophers which has been sanctioned 
by the approbation of Newton, should be true, namely, that there is only one 
species of matter, the different chemical, as well as mechanical forms of which 
are owing to the different arrangements of its particles, then a method of 
analyzing those forms may probably be found in their relations to radiant 


matter. 
(Ibid., p. 223) 


There is, however, no impossibility in the supposition that the same ponder- 
able matter in different electrical states, or in different arrangements, may 
constitute substances chemically different.... Even if it should be ultimately 
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found that oxygene and hydrogene are the same matter in different states of 
electricity, or that two or three elements in different proportions constitute 
all bodies, the great doctrines of chemistry, the theory of definite proportions, 
and the specific attractions of bodies must remain immutable... . 

That the forms of natural bodies may depend upon different arrangements 
of the same particles of matter has been a favorite hypothesis advanced in 
the earliest era of physical research, and often supported by the reasonings 
of the ablest philosophers. 

(Ibid., p. 487) 


The same great man [Newton] has put the query whether light and common 
matter are not convertible into each other; and adopting the idea that the 
phenomena of sensible heat depend upon the vibrations of the particles of 
bodies, supposes that a certain intensity of vibrations may send off particles 
into free space, and that particles in rapid motion, may communicate a vibra- 
tory motion to the particles of terrestrial bodies. 

(Ibid., p. 215) 


Matter may ultimately be found to be the same in essence, differing only 
in the arrangement of its particles; or two or three simple substances may 
produce all the varieties of compound bodies. 

(Ibid., p. 181) 


Whether matter consists of individual corpuscles, or physical points en- 
dowed with attraction and repulsion, still the same conclusions may be formed 
concerning the powers by which they act, and the quantities in which they 
combine, and the powers seem capable of being measured by their electrical 
relations, and the quantities on which they act of being expressed by numbers. 

(Ibid., p. 57) 


Since all matter may be made to fill a smaller volume by cooling, it is evident 
that the particles of matter must have space between them; and since every 
body can communicate the power of expansion to a body of lower temperature, 
that is, can give an expansive motion to its particles, it is a probable inference 
that its own particles are possessed of motion; but as there is no change in 
the position of its parts as long as its temperature is uniform, the motion 
if it exist, must be a vibratory or undulatory motion, or a motion of the 
particles round their axes, or a motion of particles round each other. 

(Ibid., p. 95) 


The last citation is especially important as expressing the idea 
of ultimate units of matter in a state of rotation within seeming 
stability, the idea expressed in Prometheus in the ‘‘sightless axles 
spinning,’’ the ‘‘force of self-destroying swiftness,’’ and ‘‘the in- 
tense and self-conflicting speed.’’ But lest I seem to strain to 
make the point, I offer in further substantiation two passages from 
Darwin’s Botanic Garden wherein the same idea is conveyed. 
“‘Gnomes’’ and ‘‘effulgent legions,’’ be it understood, are the in- 
sipid terminology of Darwin’s personification of chemical elements. 

The Goddess paused, admired with conscious pride 
The effulgent legions marshal’d by her side, 
Forms sphered in fire with trembling light array’d 
Ens without weight, and substance without shade. 
(Botanic Garden, I. ll. 421-424) 


And now the Goddess with attention sweet 
Turns to the Gnomes, that circle round her feet; 
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Orb within orb approach the marshal ’d trains, 
And pygmy legions darken all the plains. 
(Ibid., II. ll. 1-4) 


Whether the color of the orbs in Shelley’s description is merely 
for the sake of visual effect or whether he endows each element with 
a characteristic color probably cannot be ascertained with certainty. 
But as each chemical element burns with a characteristic color it 
would be in keeping with the scientific interpretation of the passage 
to suppose the colors meaningful. The ‘‘elemental subtlety, like 
light’’ is presumably Newton’s ether from which light and matter 
are supposed + come.? 

Let me conclude this discussion of electricity with the quotation 
from which the whole investigation took its origin. 


And from a star upon its forehead shoot, 

Like swords of azure fire or golden spears 

With tyrant-quelling myrtle overtwined, 

Embleming heaven and earth united now, 

Vast beams like spokes of some invisible wheel 

Which whirl as the orb whirls, swifter than thought, 

Filling the abyss with sun-like lightnings, 

And perpendicular now, and now transverse, 

Pierce the dark soil, and as they pierce and pass 

Make bare the secrets of the earth’s deep heart. 
(P.U., IV. ll. 270-279) 


The interpretation of the last lines was tentatively given, and 
I believe that the discussion of Shelley’s method as a whole has 
substantiated it. The ‘‘swords of azure fire or golden spears’’ is 
descriptive of the more characteristic blue electric spark. The 
‘‘vast beams like spokes of some invisible wheel... filling the 
abyss with sun-like lightnings’’ are fully explained by the follow- 
ing excerpt taken from a youthful hypothesis of Humphry Davy’s 
as quoted in the memoir by his brother: 


The electric fluid is probably light in a condensed state; that is, not supplied 
with the repulsive motion sufficient to give it repulsive projection. Its chemical 
action upon bodies is similar to that of light; and, when supplied with re- 
pulsive motion by friction, or the contact of bodies from which it is capable 
of subtracting it, it takes the repulsive projectile form, and becomes per- 
ceptible as light. It is extremely probable that the great quantity of this 
fluid almost everywhere diffused on our earth is produced from the conden- 
sation of light, from the subtraction of its repulsive motion by black or dark 
bodies. This fluid, continually formed from the condensation of light, is 
probably again supplied with repulsive motion at the poles, by the revolution 
of the earth on its axis, and given off in the form of repulsive projectile light; 
whilst a quantity equal to that given off by its equilibrating principle is sup- 
plied continually from other parts of the globe. Hence the phenomena of the 
aurora borealis, or northern lights. No more sublime idea can be formed of 


2 Newton, Letter to Oldenburg, Jan. 25, 1675-6. 
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the motions of matter, than to conceive that the different species are con- 
tinually changing into each other. The gravitative, the mechanical and the 
repulsive motions appear to be continually mutually producing each other, 
and from these changes all the phenomena of the mutation of matter probably 
arise. 


(Memoirs of the Life of Sir H. Davy, I, 46) 

I have omitted in this discussion many contributory minor pas- 
sages which would aid in substantiating the larger thesis. For the 
subject is vast and difficult. Nor ean I claim to have interpreted 
certain other passages, the clue to whose meaning I have not yet 
found. If it is thought that I have argued the case over-subtly, 
let Mrs. Shelley’s words be recalled: ‘‘It requires a mind as subtle 
and penetrating as his own to understand the mystic meanings 
scattered throughout the poem. They elude the ordinary reader 
by their abstraction and delicacy of distinction but they are far 
from vague.’’ An ordinary mind, even with all the aids of con- 
temporary source material, can hardly strain too far. And it is 
only fair to ask one who rejects this interpretation of a poem which 
has hitherto baffled criticism, What alternative have you to offer? 
This scientifie reading is intelligible and consistent and is in accord 
with what we know of Shelley’s imaginative processes. 


IV. 


I shall make no attempt in this place to enter into an exhaustive 
discussion of the philosophy or deeper allegory of Prometheus Un- 
bound. An examination of the scientific imagery is merely pre- 
liminary to the larger problem which necessitates an examination 
of all the major sources of Shelley’s ideas—Platonic, mystical, 
French revolutionary, and scientific. Shelley’s development as a 
thinker is marked by his successive attempts to formulate a con- 
sistent and adequate philosophy. He struggled against the mech- 
anistie ideas of 18th century philosophy and succeeded at last in 
reconciling them with Platonic and mystical ideas. Prometheus 
Unbound is the result. In this synthesis the part played by scienti- 
fic thought is of the greatest importance. 

For it has already been shown that imaginative scientists, such 
as Davy and Darwin and, before them, Newton, had succeeded in 
reducing matter, theoretically, to an expression of force: to mani- 
festations of the ether or to particles positively and electrically 
charged which in various arrangements constitute the so-called 
elements. Forces, though variously manifested, were reducible also 
in theory to one—ether, light, or electricity. Matter and force so 
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construed have scarcely more actuality as such than phantasms 
created by the intellectual principle for its amusement and edifica- 
tion—a doctrine originating in Plato and developed by the neo- 
platonists. Science on this theoretical plane is scarcely distinguish- 
able from metaphysics. 

It needed only the identification of the life principle itself with 
the primordial source of all things to achieve a complete theoretical 
unity. There is evidence that Shelley employed this speculation 
in Prometheus. The Spirit of the Earth, personifying, as we have 
seen, atmospheric electricity, the torch bearer of the earth, kindles 
his lamp anew with gazing on Asia’s eyes which well ‘‘with love, 
which is as fire.’’ And Prometheus, speaking of the golden age 
before the coming of Jove, says: 

- I wandered once 
With Asia, drinking life from her loved eyes. 
(P.U., I. li. 122-3) 

In the more speculative scientific thinking of Shelley’s time 
attempts were made to identify the life-force with electricity. Much 
interest was manifested in experiments with frogs and the galvanic 
battery. Nervous action it seemed might be identifiable with gal- 
vanism and galvanism with electricity. Becearia plays with the 
idea of the blood exciting electricity in the body through friction, 
‘against the venal or arterial vessels.’”* Davy while conceding the 
possibility of similar phenomena warns against too fanciful specula- 
tion thereon, but the warning is no necessary deterrent to a poet 
bent on a metaphysical unification of existence. 

It has been conceived that other phenomena of living action may be con- 
nected with the operation of weak electrical powers; such as secretion; and 
some ingenious hints on this subject have been advanced by Mr. Wollaston 
and Mr. Howe. ... Such inquiries are worthy of further pursuit, as they may 
tend to elucidate some important functions of the animal economy; but they 
must not be confounded with certain vague speculations, that have been ad- 


vanced by some authors, on the general dependence of nervous or sensitive 
action, and muscular or irritable action, upon electricity. . .4 


Yet Davy’s own experience when under the influence of nitrous 
oxide may serve better than any other to bridge the gap between 
science and metaphysics and symbolize Shelley’s attempt in Pro- 
metheus : 


I exclaimed to Dr. Kinglake, ‘Nothing exists but thoughts! the universe is 
composed of impressions, ideas, pleasures, and pains. ’5 


3 Of Artificial Electricity, p. 288. 
4 Davy, Elements of Chemical Philosophy, p. 174. 
5 Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, I, 99. 





THE REVISION OF THE FOLIO TEXT OF 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


By FLORENCE HuBER ASHTON 
University of Iowa 


The stylistic irregularities of The Taming of the Shrew have 
long been explained in two ways. One group of scholars has ac- 
counted for them on the basis of collaboration or dual authorship. 
Another group, ignoring these irregularities, has assigned the en- 
tire play to Shakespeare. The most recent exponent of the com- 
plete authorship idea is Professor E. P. Kuhl who has refuted the 
arguments hitherto advanced in support of dual authorship by 
insisting on the structural unity of the play and the existence of 
significant parallel passages.* 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that the irregularities 
which undoubtedly do exist throughout the play are due to the 
fact that the play, as we have it, is the result of the revision or 
re-working of an old play. It‘is my further purpose to show that 
such revision was made for the purpose of introducing greater plot 
complication, better motivation, and fuller characterization. Proof 
of revision appears in certain bibliographical pecularities recurrent 
throughout the Folio text. These pecularities can be classified as 
follows: (1) marginal or paginal insertion of new material, (2) 
confused speech headings, and (3) the deletion of old material. 

The first of these peculiarities, i.e., the insertion of new material, 
is the most significant evidence in support of the revision theory. 
Newly inserted material is distinguishable through (1) eccentric 
line arrangement, (2) the appearance of verse as prose and prose 
as verse, and (3) the confusion of verse and prose in the same 
speech.2, An examination of these peculiarities leads us to con- 
clude that these insertions were made for the purpose of introduc- 
ing new elements into the Gremio-Hortensio-Lucentio-Tranio plot; 


1 Kuhl, Ernest P., ‘‘ Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew,’’ PMLA, 
XL (1925), pp. 551-618. 

2For the general methods of textual criticism employed see J. Dover Wil- 
son’s textual introduction to The Tempest, N. Y., 1921; Love’s Labor’s Lost, 
Cambridge, 1923; and A Midswmmer-Night’s Dream, Cambridge, 1924; and 
Van Dam, B. A. P., The Text of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, London, 1924. 
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for the better motivation of certain scenes of this plot; and for 
the fuller characterization of Petruchio. 

In I, i, 1-90 (F. 211 I & II)* Lucentio’s and Tranio’s discussion 
of their intended pursuits at Padua is interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Baptista, Katherine, Bianea, Gremio, and Hortensio, and 
by the ensuing dialogue in which Baptista again emphasizes the 
conditions relevant to Bianea’s marriage. These lines, with the 
exception of a speech by Hortensio (ll. 59-60), in which a two 
foot line appears, are in good iambic pentameter verse. At line 
91, however, irregularities begin. Baptista’s speech 

Gentlemen content ye; I am resolved: 

Go in, Bianca. 
shows a two foot line in the second verse. From this point up to 
line 151 the style is increasingly faulty. Kate’s speech beginning, 
‘Why and I trust I may go too may I not,’’ contains lines of five, 
five, four, three feet respectively. Gremio’s answer in prose (line 
106 ff.), ‘‘You may go to the devil’s dam .. .’’, includes two good 
iambie pentameter lines: ‘‘Their love is not so great Hortensio”’ 
and ‘‘ Yet for the love I bear my sweet Bianca.’’ Hortensio’s reply 
(1. 115) is rhythmic prose falling roughly into pentameter and 
hexameter lines of very irregular meter. From this point up to 
line 151 where the style of the earlier part of the scene is resumed 
in Tranio’s speech, the prose is less rhythmic. These lines (90-151) 
seem to represent a paginal insertion introduced between Bianca’s 
exit and Tranio’s comment on Lucentio’s sudden love for her.* In 
these lines the author introduces two important plot elements: 
Baptista’s desire to secure schoolmasters for Bianea, and Horten- 
sio’s and Gremio’s alliance in order to find a husband for Kather- 
ine, which seem to me to have been the occasion of revision. 

The next example of irregularity comes in I, i, 250-253 (F. 212 
II) where Lucentio, after having planned a disguise with Tranio, 
begins his speech with a broken line, ‘‘Tranio let’s go,’’ and adds, 
more or less as an afterthought, 


3 References are to the Globe Shakespeare, edited by William George Clark 
and William Aldis Wright, N. Y., 1911, and to a facsimile of the 1623 edition 
of Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, London: Methuen, 1910 
(F.). 

4In his discussion of the copy for Love’s Labor’s Lost, Mr. J. Dover Wilson 
suggests that Shakespeare wrote from forty-five to fifty-five lines to one page 
of foolseap. (Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur, and Wilson, J. Dover, Love’s Labors 
Lost, Cambridge, 1923.) 

The lines under discussion represent fifty-five lines in the Folio. 
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One thing more rests, that thyself execute 

To make one among these wooers, if thou ask me why 

Sufficeth my reasons are both good and weighty. 
The nature of this speech, the presence of the initial truncated line, 
and the irregularity of the three following lines indicate a marginal 
insertion. Probably the speech, ‘‘Tranio let’s go,’’ originally end- 
ed with the exit of Lucentio and his servant. The three following 
lines were included to introduce another significant element in the 
plot, that is, Lucentio’s wooing of Bianca through his servant, 
Tranio. 

Another case of insertion occurs in I, ii, 138-141 (F. 213 II) 
where Gremio’s comment on Hortensio’s plan to appear to Bianca 
disguised as a schoolmaster, although verse, is written as prose. 
This was inserted marginally, probably for the purpose of ampli- 
fying the character of Gremio and so developing the newly 
introduced plot element. Crowded in the margin, it was mistaken 
for prose by the printer. Since this speech occurs after Hortensio’s 
plan to have Petruchio present him as a schoolmaster, one would 
naturally suppose that that speech was also added marginally, but 
was copied correctly by the printer. ~° 

The next example of insertion appears in II, i, 71-115 (F. 215 
I & II). After Petruchio has introduced himself to Baptista, de- 
clared his intention to marry Katherine, and presented Hortensio 
disguised as a music master, Gremio rudely interrupts the dialogue 
in order to present to Baptista, Lucentio (Cambio) as a school- 
master. Most of the forty-five lines (constituting as I believe one 
page of manuscript) which are introduced between this point and 
the point at which Petruchio is allowed to resume his conversation 
with Baptista present unmistakable evidence of revision. Gremio’s 
first speech of three fairly regular iambic pentameter lines appears 
as prose in the Folio, while his second speech, which—aside from 
the first and last lines—is badly confused prose, is written as verse. 
Petruchio’s speech is a faulty heptameter line. All of these lines 
(II, i, 70-115) seem to have been written in the margin to replace 
cancellations in the old text and, when transferred to the Folio 
text by the compositor, were set down with their original lineation. 
With the recognition of Tranio (Lucentio) by Baptista in the next 
speech, we are again confronted with difficulties. Here the tri- 
meter verse in the third line might not be significant if it did not 
so obviously belong to the last part of the preceding line at which 
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point there is a sudden break in the dialogue. From ‘‘gentle sir’’ 
(1. 85) to the end of Baptista’s speech (1. 88) we have two good 
iambic pentameter lines. These introduce the next speech by 
Tranio (Lucentio). Here Tranio merely introduces himself as a 
suitor of Bianea and presents Baptista with a small packet of 
Greek and Latin books. Since he fails to give his name, Baptista’s 
immediate recognition of him as Lucentio is a bit puzzling. This 
omission and the break in Baptista’s speech just referred to evi- 
dently indicate the deletion of certain relevant material and the 
substitution of these speeches of Baptista and Tranio (Lucentio). 

This entire section (70-115) may represent a paginal insertion 
between Gremio’s rude interruption of Petruchio’s interview with 
Baptista and his resumption of it. This is probable since Petru- 
chio’s speech (ll. 115-117) 

Signior Baptista, my business asketh haste, 


And every day I cannot come to woo. 
You knew my father well, and in him me. 


could well have been a reply to Baptista’s, ‘‘I knew him well: you 
are welcome for his sake’’ (1. 70). On the other hand, all the re- 
vision may have been in the margin of the original copy. In the 


first case we are including in the fifty-five line page ten lines which 
show no evidence of having been tampered with and are acknowl- 
edging two or perhaps three marginal insertions. It is not im- 
probable, however, that the last lines of a paginal insertion would 
be more smoothly written in order to provide adequate transition 
between new and old material, and that the author, dissatisfied with 
parts of his new page, should make deletions and marginal in- 
sertions in it. 

At any rate, the text has been revised for the purpose of re- 
introducing a thread of the plot presented in the first, second, and 
third sections which we have already shown to be bibliographically 
imperfect. In the first of these sections (I, i, 90-151) Gremio and 
Hortensio have planned to get a husband for Katherine and to 
please Baptista by securing schoolmasters for his daughters. In 
the second section (I, i, 250-253) Lucentio has instructed Tranio, 
with whom he has exchanged identity, to present himself as a 
suitor to Bianea. In the third section (I, ii, 138-141) Gremio’s 
speech is probably a part of an insertion in which Hortensio re- 
quests Petruchio to present him to Baptista as a music master. 
These plot elements again appear in section four (II, i, 71-115) 
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where, immediately following the introduction of Petruchio to 
Baptista, the schoolmasters are presented in the form of Hortensio 
(Litio), the musician, and Lucentio (Cambio) the pedant. And 
here, too, a few lines later, the disguised Tranio presents himself 
to Baptista as a suitor. In other words, identical phases of the same 
plot appear in all four sections. 

The next case of insertion is equally obvious. It comes in III, ii, 
130-185 (F. 219 II-220 I). Here a fifty-five line page has been 
introduced between the exit of the madly attired Petruchio and 
his reappearance with the bridal party after the wedding. The 
beginning of this insertion is marked by Tranio’s decidedly abrupt 
and irrelevant speech to Lucentio. No attempt has been made to 
cover up the gap between Baptista’s ‘‘I’ll after him, and see the 
event of this’’ (1. 129) and Tranio’s ‘‘But to her love concerneth 
us to add. . .”’ (1. 1380). From this point the scene continues with 
Tranio’s suggestion to secure a ‘‘supposed’’ Vincentio, and Lucen- 
tio’s hint at his possible secret marriage to Bianca; it ends with 
Gremio’s return from the church and his description of the wed- 
ding. Gremio’s first four speeches are correctly printed as verse. 
His next speech (1. 169), which is good iambic pentameter, with 
the exception of the eighth line, is printed as prose. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the author, coming to the end of 
his page and not wishing to use a new one for the few lines which 
were to follow, broke up his verse arrangement and crowded the 
speech in the remaining space. Thus the end of the insertion is 
as easily discernible as its beginning. 

We should note that this page contains another element of the 
Tranio-Lucentio plot, i.e., Tranio’s suggestion to secure a ‘‘sup- 
posed’’ Vineentio to seal the marriage agreement between Lucentio 
and Baptista, as well as the hint by Lucentio as to his possible 
secret marriage to Bianca. Gremio’s description of the wedding 
is introduced to fill up time and to characterize further both Gremio 
and Petruchio. 

The next plain case of insertion comes in a scene similar to the 
last part of the scene just discussed. In IV, i, 182-191 (F. 222 I) 
the servants, taking advantage of Petruchio’s short absence, com- 
ment on their master’s behavior. Curtis’s speech of five lines of 
verse is incorrectly printed as prose. This was probably inserted 
in the margin together with the preceding speeches of Nathaniel, 
Peter, and Grumio, which, because of their brevity, could not be 
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confused by the printer. Here again the author has resorted to 
the device of inserting dialogue to fill in time and to characterize 
further Petruchio through his servants’ comments. 

We may conclude, then, that insertions have been made in the 
old play (1) to introduce the Hortensio-Gremio device to find a 
husband for Katherine and schoolmasters for Bianea, (2) to in- 
troduce Tranio, disguised as Lucentio, among the wooers, (3) to 
prepare us for the secret marriage of Lucentio and Bianca, and 
(4) to characterize Petruchio through the conversation of his 
friends and servants. 

These conclusions are strengthened by an examination of the 
second type of bibliographical peculiarity, i.e., confused speech 
headings. 

The first of this type of irregularity is in III, i, 47-59 (F. 218 
II), where Hortensio and Lucentio, acting in their new rdéles as 
musie master and pedagogue, attempt to instruct Bianca. Here 
the Folio reads 


Hort. The base is right, ’tis the base knave that jars. 
Luc. How fiery and forward our Pedant is, 
Now for my life the knave doth court my love, 
Pedascule, Tle watch you better yet: 
In time I may believe, yet I mistrust. 
Mistrust it not, for sure Aeacides 
Was Ajax called so from his grandfather. 
I must believe my master, else I promise you, 
I should be arguing still upon that doubt; 
But let it rest, now Litio to you: 
Good master take it not unkindly pray 
That I have been thus pleasant with you both. 
Hort. You may go walk, and give me leave a while, 
My Lessons make no music in three parts. 


The speech headings should be assigned as follows: 


Hort. The base is right, ’tis the base knave that jars. 
How fiery and forward our pedant is, 
Now for my life the knave doth court my love, 
Pedascule, Ile watch you better yet: 
In time I may believe, yet I mistrust. 
Mistrust it not, for sure Aeacides 
Was Ajax called so from his grandfather. 
I must believe my master, else I promise you, 
I should be arguing still upon that doubt; 
But let it rest, now Litio to you: 
Good master take it not unkindly pray 
That I have been thus pleasant with you both. 
Hort. You may go walk, and give me leave a while, 
My Lessons make no music in three parts. 


Two points in this section are significant. First, the last two 
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speeches have both been given to Hortensio, and, secondly, all the 
speeches have been assigned to the wrong characters. These irregu- 
larities can be explained on the basis of a marginal insertion. This 
insertion was made between what must have been the first and 
second lines of Hortensio’s original speech: 
Hort. The base is right; ’tis the base knave that jars. ((l. 47) 
You may go walk, and give me leave a while. (1. 59) 

Coming to the first speech in the insertion, the compositor, having 
already given a line to Hortensio, and mistaking the Hort. for 
Luc.® assigned that speech to Lucentio. Coming to the next speech, 
he dropped Bianea’s heading down a line into the place belonging 
to Lucentio, thus missing one heading entirely. Then misreading 
Hort. for Bian., gave the last speech to Hortensio. 

That this misreading was what did occur, becomes more evident 
when we find in IV, ii, 4-8 (F. 222 I-II) another case of the con- 
fusion of the Lucentio-Hortensio speech headings. In line 4, Hor- 
tensio’s speech has been given to Lucentio, and in lines 6 and 8 
Lucentio’s speech has been given to Hortensio. In the first case 
of misreading of speech headings we have further confirmation of 
our belief that the insertions were made partly for the introduction 
of the Hortensio-Lucentio-schoolmaster plot. The second case of 
misreading lends validity to our conjecture concerning the pos- 
sibility of misreading these speech headings. 

Another case of wrongly assigned speeches is found in IV, iv, 
2-7 (F. 225 I): 

Ped. I what else, and but I be deceived, 
Signior Baptista may remember me 
Neere twenty yeares a goe in Genoa. 

Tra. Where we were lodgers, at the Pegasus, 


Tis well, and hold your own in any case 
With such austeritie as longeth to a father. 


The first line of Tranio’s speech belongs to the pedant. This is 
undoubtedly simply a compositor’s error; it will be noticed that 
it occurs in a Tranio-pedant scene. 

Two other cases of confused speech headings occur. In IV, ii, 
59-71 (F. 223 I) Biondello rushes in to announce to Tranio that 
he has found ‘‘An ancient angel coming down the hill Will serve 


5 Since Elizabethan B resembled H and L, and c was readily confused with 
r and t, and i with r this might easily have occurred. See Kellner, Leon, Re- 
storing Shakespeare. New York, 1925, pp. 21, 22, 192, 199, 201, 207, 211. 
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thy turn.’’ To Lucentio’s question as to what use he will make 
of him, Tranio replies, 
Tra. If he be credulous and trust my tale, 
Ile make him glad to seeme Vincentio, 


And give assurance to Baptista Minola 
As if he were the right Vincentio. 


Then seeing the pedant approaching, he directs Lucentio to 
Par. Take me your love and then let me alone.é 


This speech, though obviously belonging to Tranio, has been as- 
signed in the Folio to a character called Par. Par. could not have 
been a misreading for Tra.’ and is not an abbreviation for the name 
of a member of Shakespeare’s company.® Although this line be- 
longs naturally enough to Tranio, the transition between it and 
the other four lines is abrupt. In working over the old play the 
author has added new material up to this line of the play, and then 
forgetting to delete the speech heading of the old play, he has left 
evidence of his reworking. Again we should observe that this sec- 
tion contains the same thread of the Tranio-pedant plot we noted 
in the preceding sections. 

The remaining case of confused headings occurs in IV, iii, 63 
(F. 224 I) when the tailor’s speech is given to Fel. Fel. cannot 
be a misreading for Tail.,° nor have I been able to find the name 
of a player for which it could have been an abbreviation.’° This 
may, therefore, also indicate a survival of an old play. 

Finally, since the insertion of new material in the text of the old 
play would have lengthened it unnecessarily, the author has taken 
pains to delete certain superfluous passages from the old play. 
These cancellations or deletions comprise the third type of biblio- 
graphical evidence. Cases of deleted passages have already been 
discussed in connection with insertions. In these cases insertions 
have been made to cover up the cuts; in other cases, however, no 
attempt has been made to conceal them, and they stand out pretty 
clearly. 

6 Theobalds’s emendation of this line to ‘‘ Take in your love and then let me 
alone’’ has been generally accepted as correct. The minim letters m, e, i, and 


m, especially in such combinations as me and in, could very easily have been 
confused by the printer. See Kellner, op. cit., pp. 195, 200, 202, 203. 


7 Kellner, L., op cit., pp. 25, 27, 91, 105, 205, 211. 

8 Chambers, E. K., The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford, 1923. II, 192-220. 
9 Kellner, L., op. cit., 23, 27, 57, 107. 

10 Chambers, E. K., op. cit., II, 192-220. 
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In III, ii, 30 (F. 219 I) when Biondello announces Petruchio’s 
arrival with 


Bion. Master, master, newes, and such newes as you never heard of, 


Baptista replies, ‘‘Is it new and old too? How may that be?’’ and 
eight lines farther on (1. 42) Tranio, referring to Biondello’s speech, 
remarks, ‘‘But say, what to thine old newes?’’ Since Biondello’s 
speech includes no mention of ‘‘old newes,’’ Baptista’s and Tra- 
nio’s reference to it must indicate the omission of part of Bion- 
dello’s speech. This may have been purposive cancellation on the 
part of the author or merely accidental omission on the part of 
the printer." 

Another ease of cancellation oceurs in IV, i, 154 (F. 221 II). 
Here, among Petruchio’s blustering orders to his servants, is in- 
cluded a command to one of them to 


Pet. 


... get you hence, 
And bid my cousin Ferdinand come hither. 


Ferdinand, he explains to Katherine, is one that she ‘‘must kisse 
and be acquainted with.’’ This cousin must have been a fairly 
important member of Petruchio’s household, yet he never appears 
and is mentioned in only this one reference. 

Again in IV, iv, 68 (F. 225 II) we find a clearer case of can- 
cellation. After Tranio’s speech, ‘‘Dally not with the Gods but 
get you henece,’’ the stage direction, Enter Peter, appears. Peter 
is given no part in the subsequent dialogue. Whatever his part 
may have been, it has been cancelled here, possibly for the purpose 
of inserting the scene between Biondello and Lucentio. This scene 
has to do with the secret marriage of Lucentio to Bianca, a plot 
which has been hinted at once before in III, ii, 180-185 (F. 219 
II-220 I), where Lucentio tells Tranio ‘‘ ’Twere good me-thinks to 
steale our marriage.’’ This speech occurs in a section which we 
believe to be a paginal insertion. Here, then, as well as in the two 
preceding eases, we must believe that the author eliminated old 
and irrelevant material in order to introduce new material and to 
shorten the play. 

We may conclude, then, from the foregoing examples of textual 
peculiarities that the text of The Shrew was revised for the purpose 
of introducing new plot elements, and that these elements were 


11 The fact that this speech in the Folio is followed by a comma further in- 
dicates cancellation or omission of other material. 
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concerned with certain phases of the Hortensio-Gremio and Lucen- 
tio-Tranio plot. That the revision did not include the entire sub- 
plot is evident since there are scenes, good bibliographically, in 
which these characters appear. Such scenes we have in I, ii, 19-137, 
where Hortensio wishes Petruchio ‘‘to an ill favored wife’’; in I, 
ii, 145 ff., where Gremio finds Lucentio, the pedagogue, and directs 
him concerning the instruction of Bianca, and Hortensio announces 
the finding of a musician (Hortensio himself) ; in I, ii, where Tranio 
introduces himself among the wooers; in II, i, 142 ff., where Hor- 
tensio returns from the music lesson; in IV, ii, 72 ff., in the con- 
versation between Tranio and the pendant; and in the same scene 
where Tranio and the pendant make final arrangements with Bap- 
tista concerning the marriage. 

These scenes, it will be observed, represent the plot in a more or 
less advanced stage of development. If we examine the contents 
of the bad scenes, we shall see that they have been added in order 
better to motivate these scenes which follow. I, ii, 90-151, in which 
Hortensio and Gremio plan to get a husband for Katherine and 
schoolmasters for Bianea, furnishes motivation for I, ii. I, i, 250- 
253, in which Lucentio proposes Tranio’s participation in the woo- 
ing, furnishes motivation for the last part of I, ii, where Tranio 
introduces himself among the wooers; III, ii, 130-185, in which 
Tranio suggests securing a ‘‘supposed’’ Vincentio, motivates IV, 
ii, where Tranio persuades the pedant to act as Vincentio. 

Those scenes which were not added for motivation were inserted 
for the sake of fuller characterization. 

It is important to notice that all of these examples of textual 
irregularities occur in scenes which other critics have declared, on 
the basis of stylistic irregularities, to be non-Shakespearian. We 
believe that the evidence we have presented is sufficient to prove 
that they are, rather, the result of a fairly drastic revision of the 
text for the purpose of giving it better motivation and fuller charac- 
terization. As to the question of whether or not the scenes as re- 
vised are the work of Shakespeare or another, I do not at this time 
pretend to say. I merely adduce evidence of the revision above 
described. 





ENGLISH LITERATUREOF THE RESTORATION 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By Ronavp S. CRANE 
University of Chicago 


This bibliography undertakes to provide a classified list of the 
books, articles, and reviews relating to the period 1660-1800 which 
were published during the year 1926, together with a few bearing 
a 1925 imprint which came to my attention too late to be included 
in the bibliography for that year (PQ, V, 341-83). Though I have 
made a serious effort to examine all the more important periodicals 
and other bibliographical sources significant for this field of study, 
a selective rather than an exhaustive list has been my aim; I have, 
for example, excluded most of the purely commercial reprints of 
eighteenth-century texts now being issued in increasing numbers, 
especially by English publishers, and I have likewise omitted a good 


many articles or notes that seemed to me to contain nothing new in 
the way either of facts or of ideas. Even within these limits, how- 
ever, I cannot hope that I have not overlooked items that deserved 
to be included, and I shall be grateful to anyone who will inform 
me of such oversights. Professors V. B. Heltzel, F. B. Kaye, Bald- 
win Maxwell, and George Sherburn have contributed the reviews 
signed with their respective initials. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR=American historical review. 

Archw=Archw fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 
Beiblatt=Beiblatt zur Anglia. 

EHR=English historical review. 

ES=Englische Studien. 

GRM=Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift. 

JEGP=ZJournal of English and Germanic philology. 

LM=London mercury. 

MLN=Modern language notes. 

MLE=Modern language review. 

MP=Modern philology. 

N§Q=—Notes and queries. 

PMLA=Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
PQ=Philological quarterly. 

RAA=Revue anglo-américaine. 

RC=Revue critique. 

RCC=Revue des cours et conférences. 
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RELV=Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes. 
RES=Review of English studies. 

RH=Revue historique. 

RHL=Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France. 
RLC=Revue de littérature comparée. 

RSH=Revue de synthése historique. 

SP=Studies in philology. 

SRL=Saturday review of literature. 

TLS=Times [London] literary supplement. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS 


Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume 
VI, 1925. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by D. Everett. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1926. 

Baugh, Albert C. ‘‘American bibliography for 1925. I. English 
language and literature.’’ PMLA, XLI (1926), 1-23. 

See especially pp. 14-18. 

Bock, Hellmut. ‘‘Die philosophischen Buchveroffentlichungen des 
englischen Sprachgebietes 1925.’’ Literarische Berichte aus 
dem Gebiete der Philosophie (Erfurt: Kurt Stenger, 1926), 
pp. 78-92. 

‘‘Catalogue of records at Stationers’ Hall.’’ Library, 4th series, 


VI (1926), 349-57. 


A useful synopsis of the extant records of the Company to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


Classification of London literature based upon the collection in the 
Guildhall library. London: The Guildhall library, 1926. 

Crane, Ronald S. ‘‘English literature of the Restoration and eight- 

: eenth century: a current bibliography.’’ PQ, V (1926), 341- 
83. 

Halkett, Samuel, and John Laing. Dictionary of anonymous and 
pseudonymous English literature. New and enlarged edition 
by James Kennedy, W. A. Smith, and A. F. Johnson. Volumes 
I-II, A-G. London and Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1926. 


To be completed in seven or eight volumes, which will contain between three 
and four times as many entries as were in the first edition. 


Jahresbericht tiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der ger- 
manischen Philologie. Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1926. 
Bibliography for 1923. 
Morgan, A. E. ‘‘Emphasis eapitals.’’ TLS, Jan. 28, 1926, pp. 
62-63. 


Light on seventeenth-century usage from a passage in the Rehearsal. 


. Stonehill, Charles A., Andrew Block, and H. W. Stonehill. Ano- 
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nyma and pseudonyma. Part I, A-E. London: C. A. Stone- 
hill, 1926. 
Rev. by I. A. Williams in LM, XIV (1926), 635-36; in TLS, Sept. 9, 1926, 
. 600. 
tie Tieghem, P. ‘‘Principaux ouvrages d’histoire littéraire géné- 
rale et comparée (dixiéme compte rendu annuel).’’ RSH, 
XLII (1926), 121-42. 
The Works of Alexander Pope, Dean Swift, Joseph Addison, Sir 
' Richard Steele, Daniel Defoe, Henry Fielding, Samuel Richard- 
son and many other important writers. London: Birrell & 
Garnett, 1926. Catalogue No. 12. 
Contains 796 items. 
The Year’s work in English studies. Volume V, 1924. Edited for 
the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. Herford. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1926. 


II. STUDIES DEALING WITH CURRENTS OF IDEAS AND TASTE, 
THE CONDITION OF WRITERS, AND LITERARY FORMS 


Baron, Hans. ‘‘ ‘Christliches Naturrecht’ und ‘Ewiges Recht’: 
eine Erwiderung.’’ Historische Zeitschrift, CX XXIII (1926), 
413-32. 

Baskervill, Charles Read. ‘‘Play-lists and afterpieces of the mid- 
eighteenth century.’’ MP, XXIII (1926), 445-64. 

Bellot, Hugh H. L. ‘‘The rule of law.’’ Quarterly review, CCXLVI1 
(1926), 346-65. 


Suggestive considerations concerning the relation between ‘‘natural law’’ 
and Parliamentary law in the legal and political thought of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 


Black, J. B. The art of history: a study of four great historians of 
the eighteenth century. London: Methuen; New York: F. 8. 
Crofts, 1926. 


Rev. by Carl Becker in AHR, XXXII (1927), 295-96; by Alice Gardner in 
EHR, XLI (1926), 460-61; by N. Sykes in History, XI (1926), 265-66. 

‘‘This book,’’ says Black in his preface, ‘‘does not profess to be a dis- 
cussion of eighteenth century historiography in general; its object is specific, 
viz., to examine sympathetically and critically, the ideas entertained by Vol- 
taire, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, with respect to the theory and practice 
of the historical art.’? This restriction of aim accounts for the absence of 
certain features which we should have the right to expect in a more system- 
atic treatment of the subject. Thus neither the conditions which made the 
eighteenth century a period of active historical writing nor those which ex- 
plain the characteristic limitations of this writing are anywhere adequately 
set forth. The Introduction, which undertakes among other things to describe 
the general intellectual atmosphere in which eighteenth-century historiography 
developed, is a superficial compilation based mainly upon Leslie Stephen. No 
account, moreover, is given of the minor historians, and little attempt is made 
to put the ideas of the major writers clearly and precisely into their setting. 
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If the reader is interested chiefly in matters like these, he had best leave the 
book unread. At the same time, within the limits defined in the author’s 
opening statement, the volume deserves much praise. For a modern pro- 
fessional historian, Black has an unusually well developed literary sense: his 
comparison of Robertson and Prescott (pp. 123-28) and his concluding re- 
marks on the art and style of Gibbon (pp. 173-83) are admirable bits of 
criticism. He has a sure eye, too, for what is characteristic in the general 
thinking of his four historians. It would be hard, for example, in the same 
space, to better his analysis of the relation of Hume’s historiography to his 
theories of knowledge and of politics. Of the four portraits, the best, be- 
cause the freshest, are those of Hume and Robertson. It was less easy, no 
doubt, to find anything new to say of either Voltaire or Gibbon, and as a 
matter of fact in these chapters Black rather suffers by comparison with 
certain of his recent predecessors, notably Lanson and Fueter. His Voltaire, 
however, is on the whole an intelligent and discriminating piece of work (if 
he misses the full significance of the Lettres philosophiques in the formation 
of the theory of history that resuJted in the Essai sur les ma@urs, he at least 
sins in good company), and his Gibbon, though hardly adequate to the im- 
portance of the subject, can nevertheless be read with profit. 


Bluestocking letters. Selected, with an introduction, by R. Brim- 


ley Johnson. London: John Lane, 1926. 


Rev. in TLS, Apr. 15, 1926, p. 281. 
Selections from the letters of Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Boscawen, 
Mrs. Chapone, and Mrs. Carter. 


A Book of English verse satire. Chosen and annotated by A. G. 
Barnes. London *Methuen, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, June 24, 1926, p. 429. 
Bradley, L. J. H. ‘‘Le Fevre’s ‘Chymistry.’’’ TLS, July 22, 


1926, p. 496. 
Comment by David Murray, ibid., Aug. 5, p. 525; by L. J. H. Bradley, ibid., 
Aug. 12, p. 537. 
Bibliographical details of interest to students of the scientific literature of 
the Restoration. 


Bragg, Marion K. The formal eclogue in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. Orono, Maine: University Press, 1926. (‘‘University 
of Maine studies,’’ 2nd series, No. 6.) 


For an American Master’s dissertation this monograph shows unusually 
wide reading and careful formulation of conclusions. One is rather surprised 
to find no mention of the vogue and influence of Gessner. 


Brinton, Crane. The political ideas of the English romanticists. 
London: Ffumphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1926. 


Rev. by Agnes Brown in Economica, Nov. 1926, pp. 357-59; in SRL, Nov. 
6, 1926, p. 281; in TLS, Aug. 19, 1926, p. 543. 


Calverton, V. F. ‘‘Social change and the sentimental comedy.’’ 
Modern quarterly, III (1926), 169-88. 
Rather crude Marxism. 
Campbell, Oscar James, and Paul Muesehke. ‘‘ ‘Guilt and sorrow’: 
a study in the genesis of Wordsworth’s aesthetic.’’ MP, XXIII 


(1926), 293-306. 
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Valuable hints for the student of literary ideas in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 


Child, Harold. ‘‘ Revivals of English dramatic works, 1919-1925.’” 
RES, II (1926), 177-88. 
Pp. 185-87 list revivals of Restoration and eighteenth-century plays. 
Clark, A. F. B. Boileau and the French classical critics in Eng- 
land (1660-1830). Paris: Champion, 1925. Cf. PQ, V (1926), 
345-46. 


Rev. by J. G. Robertson in MLR, XXI (1926), 324-25; in TLS, Jan. 7, 1926, 
p. 9. 


Collins, A. S. ‘‘The growth of the reading public during the eight- 
eenth century.’’ RES, II (1926), 284-94, 428-38. 


The marked increase in the size of the English reading public during the 
eighteenth century is a phenomenon with which all students of the period 
are of course familiar. It was an excellent idea, however, to bring together, as 
Collins has done in this well written article, the principal facts which either 
illustrate this growth or help to account for it. His method is perhaps a bit 
too impressionistic for a serious study, and some of his generalizations are 
certainly excessive. Consider, for example, his opening remarks (p. 284) on 
the public of Addison’s time: ‘‘It was confined to London, and mostly to 
fashionable London. ... There was no demand for literature from the ‘gross, 
uneducated, untravelled country gentleman,’ and the country clergyman’s 
books were limited to the few dusty and -long-umsouched volumes which he 
had brought from college and still respected, though past reading them. There 
was little intellectual life outside London, and there was not much within.’’ 
Statements like these are not uncommon in books about the eighteenth century, 
and they have behind them the authority of Macaulay and, more recently, 
of Beljame; but it is hard to reconcile them with the facts concerning the 
provincial book-trade given in Plomer’s two Dictionaries, or with the sales 
of private libraries recorded in the British Museum List of catalogues of 
English book sales, or—to take a chance example—with such evidence of the 
intellectual resources of a country town as is contained in A catalogue of 
books in the Library at Bedford, the foundation whereof was laid in the year 
1700, by the contributions of the clergy and gentry (London, 1706). That 
there was an enormous increase in the number of habitual readers between 
1700 and 1800 is of course indubitable. Statistics of the growth of periodicals 
and newspapers—a type of evidence neglected by Collins—put the matter 
beyond debate (see the ‘‘Chronological index’’ in Crane and Kaye, A census 
of British newspapers and periodicals, 1620-1800, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1927). 
The point is that the level of development reached by 1700 was much higher 
than Macaulay or Collins would have us suppose. 


Collins, A. S. ‘‘Patronage in the days of Johnson.’’ Nineteenth 


century, C (1926), 608-22. 

An interesting sketch of the decline of patronage in the eighteenth century, 
with illustrative details from the careers of Pope, Young, Thomson, Gay, and 
Johnson. The main points, however, are not new and the basis of fact is 
rather narrow. 


Collins, A. S. ‘‘Some aspects of copyright from 1700 to 1780.’’ 
Library, 4th series, VII (1926), 67-81. 


A brief analysis of the controversy over perpetual copyright in its bearing 
upon (1) the relations of ‘‘the Trade’’ to other booksellers, (2) the income 
of authors, and (3) the growth of the reading public. No account is taken 
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of earlier treatments of the subject; for example, the article of J. W. Draper 
in MLN, XXXVI (1921), 146-54. 


Colman, Francis. ‘‘Opera register, 1712-34.’’ The mask, XII 
(1926), 110-14. 

Cox, Harold. ‘‘England’s treasure by trade.’’ Edinburgh review, 
CCXLIII (1926), 385-401. 


The first few pages deal with seventeenth-century ideas about commerce. 
C[rane], R. S. [Review of J. G. Robertson, Studies in the genesis 
of romantic theory in the eighteenth century, Cambridge, 1923. ] 
MP, XXIII (1926), 361-63. 
Crawford, Bartholow V. ‘‘Questions and objections.’’ PMLA, 
XLI (1926), 110-25. 


Various forms of this device in the literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 


Creighton, J. E. ‘‘Eighteenth and nineteenth century modes of 
thought.’’ Philosophical review, XXXV (1926), 1-21. 
Somewhat stale generalities. 
Doughty, Oswald. ‘‘The English malady of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’’ RES, II (1926), 257-69. 


A collection of passages from writers of the later seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries dealing with the ‘‘Spleen.’’ As such the article will be use- 
ful, but unfortunately it does even less to satisfy our curiosity concerning the 
significance of the phenomena with which it deals than the mediocre disserta- 
iton of F. Kalkiihler, Die Natur des Spleens bei den englischen Schriftstellern 
in der ersten Hilfte des 18. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1920), which is not men- 
tioned. 


Flood, W. H. Grattan. ‘‘Early Shakespearean representations in 
Dublin.’’ RES, IT (1926), 92-95. 
A list of performances extending from 1662 to 1738. 
Folkierski, W. Entre le classicisme et le romantisme: étude sur 
Vesthétique et les esthéticiens du XVIII siécle. Cracow: 
Académie polonaise des sciences et des lettres; Paris: Cham- 


pion, 1925. 
Rev. by F. Baldensperger in RLC, VI (1926), 368-71; by S. Etienne in 
Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire, V (1926), 583-85; by Abel Lefranc 
in RH, CLIII (1926), 267-68; by J. G. Robertson in Litteris, III (1926), 
182-84. 

This book, which arrived too late to be noticed in the bibliography for 1925, 
is the work of a professor in the University of Cracow who has also published, 
in Polish, studies on the aesthetics of Shaftesbury and on the relations be- 
tween Shaftesbury and Diderot. The specific subject with which it deals is 
thus defined in the preface: ‘‘Le classicisme du grand siécle finissait que 
le romantisme, méme dans son germe, n’était pas né. Entres les deux se 
trouve une distance ne présentant rien qui puisse ressortir en relief entre les 
noms éclatants de romantisme et classicisme, ne portant done point d’appella- 
tion historique. Cet intervalle est rempli par la pensée propre du XVIII° 
siecle; c’est A celle-ci que nous consacrons cette étude. ...’’ The exposition 
falls into three parts. In the first and longest of these (pp. 5-352), Folkierski 
attempts to characterize the thought of the eighteenth century before 1770 
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on such problems as the nature of taste, the definition of the beautiful, the 
meaning of ‘‘imitation of nature,’’ the authority of the ancients and the 
rules, the relations of poetry and painting, and the theory of literary genres. . 
In the second part (pp. 355-516) he studies the contribution of Diderot to 
the discussion of these same problems, and in the third part (pp. 519-78), that 
of Lessing. 

It is evident that Folkierski has chosen a subject of the highest interest— 
a subject, moreover, on which little serious writing of a synthetic sort has 
hitherto been done. And there can be no doubt that on many point his en- 
quiry has resulted in valuable additions to our knowledge. His chapters on 
Diderot are particularly fresh; they constitute, in fact, the first comprehensive 
study of the aesthetic doctrine of that writer. Much of what he has to say, 
too, about Burke, about Jonathan Richardson, about Condillac, is both pene- 
trating and new. Nor is it the least of his merits that he has approached 
more closely than any of his predecessors to a conception of his subject in 
terms of ‘‘littérature générale.’’ He has unduly neglected Italian criticism, 
it is true, and his chapters on the theory of poetry and drama are perhaps too 
exclusively French in their emphasis; but in the main he has succeeded in 
exhibiting the movement of aesthetic thought in the eighteenth century in its 
true perspective as an essentially European phenomenon. 

This is of course all to the good. Unfortunately the shortcomings of the 
book—shortcomings both in method and in substance—greatly outweigh its 
merits, considerable as these no doubt are. I shall not dwell upon the heavy 
and diffuse style nor upon the distressingly bad proofreading which appears 
in nearly all the quotations from English writers. The really serious defects 
of the work lie deeper than this. Consider, in the first place, the choice of 
writers for analysis. Those chosen are all, doubtless, worthy of inclusion; the 
trouble is that there are too few of them: it is obviously impossible to give 
a just idea of the ‘‘pensée générale du siécle’’—and that not in one country 
merely but in all Europe—on the basis of a study of no more than twenty- 
one authors. Some of the omissions are rather startling. To mention only 
English examples, there is not a word about Pope, except as a poet, not a 
word about Young, not a word about Reynolds, not a word about Johnson, 
though all of these writers had important things to say concerning the critical 
problems with which the book attempts to deal. The result of this limitation 
of the study to a few individuals is that the reader is inevitably given a mis- 
leading impression of their iniportance in the general development; a false 
illusion of uniqueness comes to attach to the writers selected, and doctrines 
which were in reality the common property of a generation end by being 
identified with a Shaftesbury or a Richardson. 

Nor is this the most serious weakness of the book. An even more fundament- 
al defect is Folkierski’s almost total indifference to ‘‘background.’’ Apart 
from passing allusions to Aristotle, to Horace, to Boileau, and to a few other 
individual critics, the past history of the doctrines he discusses remains en- 
tirely outside his picture. One could never gather, for example, from his 
treatment of the concept of ‘‘la belle nature’’ (I, iii) or of the question of 
the rules (I, iv) that there lay back of the eighteenth century an immense 
body of reflection on both of these points that must be mastered in detail 
and at first hand before it is possible to say anything significant about the 
contribution of the eighteenth century itself. The principle of course is 
elementary, but Folkierski’s systematic neglect of it leads to really serious 
consequences. So also does his failure to recognize the importance, for the 
history of aesthetic ideas, of the development of thought in other fields. Over 
and over again he discusses theories of literature or of art that would take 
on new meaning if brought into relation with current or earlier psychological 
doctrines (the ‘‘anti-rationalism’’ of Dubos [p. 41] is a case in point) or 
with conceptions prevalent in science or in law (see I, iv, passim); but not 
once, so far as I recall, does he make the requisite connection. As a con- 
Sequence of this indifference to background—in the twofold sense of the past 
of aesthetic theory and of the general ‘‘climate of opinion’’—his conclusions 
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often involve a serious deformation of perspective. An instance is his treat- 
ment of Shaftesbury, to whom, following the example of certain recent German 
historians, he attributes a peculiarly important réle in the evolution of eight- 
eenth-century aesthetic ideas. The question is too large to permit of discussion 
here; I can only say that the texts which he quotes in the course of his study 
(see, for example, pp. 102-05) seem to me to contain no doctrines to which 
the most self-conscious and convinced of neo-classicists—a Pope, a Dennis, a 
Johnson—could possibly have taken exception. Folkierski has erred, in short, 
here as throughout, by applying a purely descriptive or analytical method to 
a subject which can be studied fruitfully only from a historical-genetic point 
of view. 


Graham, Walter. The beginnings of English literary periodicals: 
a study of periodical literature, 1665-1715. New York: Oxford 


University Press, American Branch, 1926. 
Rev. by R. 8. C[rane] in MP, XXIV (1926), 245-47; by R. P. McCutcheon 
in MLN, XLII (1927), 126; in TLS, Oct. 14, 1926, p. 687. 
Haferkorn, Reinhard. Gotik und Ruine in der englischen Dictwng 


des 18. Jahrhunderts. Leipzig: B. Tauchnitz, 1924. 
Rev. by H. Flasdieck in ES, LXI (1926), 95-97; by G. Hiibener in Beiblatt, 
XXXVII (1926), 74-76. 


Hembdt, P. H. ‘‘The influence of early science on formative Eng- 


lish.’ Journal of chemical education, III (1926), 1051-57. 


The familiar story of the stylistic innovations of the Royal Society. Negli- 
gible. 


Hesselgrave, Ruth A. Lady Miller and the Batheaston circle. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. 

Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘The middle-class reader and the English 
novel.’” JEGP, XXV (1926), 362-78. 


An interesting brief discussion of the relation between the improved status 
of the middle class in the eighteenth century and the growth of the realistic 
novel. The texts which Miss Hughes brings together in illustration of the 
rising prestige of the commercial classes could easily have been added to 
from other sources (e.g., Defoe’s Review), but they are perhaps sufficient for 
her purpose, and some of them—notably the quotations from the successive 
editions of Chamberlayne’s Magna Britanniae notitia (pp. 366-67)—are highly 
suggestive. 


Janney, F. Lamar. Childhood in English non-dramatic literature, 
from 1557 to 1798. Greifswald: Abel, 1925. 

Kaufman, Paul. ‘‘Heralds of original genius.’’ Essays in memory 
of Barrett Wendell, by his assistants (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1926), pp. 191-217. 


This paper contains a well written and suggestive study of the genealogy 
of the concept of ‘‘original genius’’ and a brief account of the principal ex- 
pressions of the idea in English literature from Young to Blake. The subject 
is an exceedingly complex one, and though Kaufman has exhibited some of 
its essential aspects—for example, the réle of seventeenth-century theories of 
the humours and of the ‘‘ruling passion’’ in intensifying the feeling for 
individuality—he has left out of account, no doubt because of lack of space, 
a number of other aspects which seem to me equally important. One of these 
is the religious factor suggested by Young in the sentence quoted by Kaufman 
as a motto: ‘‘With regard to the moral world, conscience—with regard to 
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the intellectual world, genius—is that god within.’’ Another aspect, also 
hinted at in the Conjectures (see Morley ed., pp. 12, 31, 33), is the Baconian 
and Cartesian rejection of authority, with its basic assumption of a nature 
whose laws had not all been discovered by the ancients; that this idea, carried 
over into literary criticism by such writers as Gildon (in his first phase) and 
Blackmore, had an important effect in preparing the eighteenth-century in- 
sistence upon originality is, I believe, indubitable. Influential also, no doubt, 
was the growth of the historico-relativist point of view, which, by under- 
mining the rationalistic doctrine that the rules had their basis outside the 
individual poet in the ‘‘invariable constitution of things,’’ made it possible 
to regard the great writer as creative in a new sense. A few statements in 
the paper call for particular comment. Kaufman (Section II) exaggerates, 
I think, the novelty of the idea of the ‘‘ruling passion’’ at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century; it had been familiar in French psychological discus- 
sions, many of which were known in England, for over a generation. He also 
errs in saying that ‘‘after Addison’s pioneer and unquestionably influential 
defence of the superiority of genius and originality [Spectator, No. 160], 
nothing comparable in extent or emphasis appears for nearly half a century.’’ 
If space permitted, a fairly long series of texts could be cited (from Saint- 
Evremond, Le Clere, Blackmore, Welsted, Blackwell, Melmoth, and others) in 
which, before 1759, imitation of models is denounced and originality exalted 
with a definiteness of conviction and a vigor of expression equalled only by 
Young. 

Lamprecht, Sterling P. ‘‘Innate ideas in the Cambridge Platon- 

ists.’’ Philosophical review, XXXV (1926), 553-73. 

A useful and suggestive article. The importance of the doctrine of innate 
ideas in the Cambridge Platonists is clearly established on the basis of numer- 
ous well selected texts, and an interesting attempt is made to indicate a back- 
ground for the doctrine in the efforts of the group to find a rationalistic 
via media between Anglican authoritarianism on the one hand and Puritan 
insistence upon the corruption of human powers and the necessity of divine 
inspiration through the Scriptures on the other. To an amateur in such 
matters it would seem that more might have been done to make clear the 
relation of the doctrine of innate ideas as it appears in the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists to earlier thought. Descartes is of course mentioned, but, beyond the 
briefest allusion to Grotius and Herbert of Cherbury, there is no suggestion 
of any other possible antecedents. Reference might at least have been made 
to Etienne Gilson’s study, ‘‘L’innéisme cartésien et la théologie,’’ in his Etudes 
de philosophie médiévale (Strasbourg, 1921), pp. 146-90. 


Loria, G. ‘‘Il periodo di storia delle scienze dalla morte di Galileo 
a Newton. Parte II*: Da Bacone all’alba del XVIII secolo.’’ 
Scientia, XL (1926), 205-16. 

Lynch, Kathleen M. The social mode of Restoration comedy. New 
York: Maemillan, 1926. 


A well written and interesting attempt to trace the gradual formation of 
= social attitude characteristic of Restoration comedy from Fletcher to 
ongreve. 


Manwaring, Elizabeth Wheeler. Italian landscape in eighteenth 
century England. New York: Oxford University Press, Am- 


erican Branch, 1925. Cf. PQ, V (1926), 349. 


Rev. by H. Flasdieck in Literaturblatt fiir germ. u. rom. Phil., XLVII 
(1926), 353-54; by R. P. McCutcheon in South Atlantic quarterly, XXV 
(1926), 324-25; by Clarissa Rinaker in JEGP, XXV (1926), 277-81. 
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Manwaring, G. E. ‘‘ Journalism in the days of the Commonwealth.”’ 


Edinburgh review, CCXLIII (1926), 105-20. 
Mainly concerned with John Dillingham, editor of the Moderate intelligencer 
and other news-books. 


Moore, C. A. ‘‘Midnights meditations (1646): a bibliographical 
puzzle.’’ MLN, XLI (1926), 220-26. 


On a seventeenth-century precursor of Young’s Night thoughts. 
Moore, C. A. ‘‘Whig panegyric verse, 1700-1760: a phase of senti- 
mentalism.’? PMLA, XLI (1926), 362-401. 


After studying in two well known articles the réle of philosophical influences 
in the genesis of English sentimentalism, Moore deals in this paper with the 
effect of the political movement, especially the triumph of Whiggism, in in- 
spiring poets to expressions of humanitarian feeling. The result is a fresh 
approach to a movement which we have tended hitherto to consider exclusively 
from a literary or ideological point of view. Moore shows very clearly on the 
basis of a characteristically solid documentation how certain features of the 
Whig program, notably the promotion of overseas trade and the effort to pro- 
tect the English woolen industry, were seized upon by poets like Young, Thom- 
son, Savage, Shenstone, Dyer, and others, and rationalized in terms of ‘‘uni- 
versal benevolence’’ and sympathy with the lot of the poor. It is the obverse 
of the picture drawn by R. H. Tawney in his recent Religion and the rise of 
capitalism—an example of historical ‘‘compensation’’ which is not unamus- 
ing to contemplate. The article also contains valuable discussions of the theme 
of liberty in early eighteenth-century poetry, of the attitude of the sentimental 
poets to the slave trade, and of the part played by literary men in promoting 
the Spanish war of 1738. Altogether a very interesting and important study. 


Muddiman, J. G. ‘‘Robert Yard, third editor of the London ga- 
zetie.’” TLS, Mar. 11, 1926, p. 182. 

The Oxford book of eighteenth century verse. Chosen by David 
Nichol Smith. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 

Platt, Joan. ‘‘The development of English colloquial idiom dur- 
ing the eighteenth century.’’ RES, II (1926), 70-81, 189-96. 

Poems on several occasions written in the eighteenth century. Edit- 
ed by Kathleen W. Campbell. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1926. 
(‘‘Perey reprints,’’ No. 9.) 

Pons, E. ‘‘Le ‘voyage’ genre littéraire au XVIII° siécle.’’ Bul- 
letin de la Faculté des lettres de Strasbourg, IV (1926), 97-101, 
144-49, 201-07. 


Useful outlines and bibliographies addressed to students preparing for the 

‘* Agrégation d’Anglais.’’ The topics treated are (1) ‘‘ Voyages imaginaires,”’ 

including a brief general survey of the subject and more detailed remarks on 

Gulliver’s travels and Robinson Crusoe, and (2) ‘‘Récits authentiques de 
voyages. ’’ 

Powicke, F. J. The Cambridge Platonists. London: J. M. Dent, 
1926. 

Prinsen, J. De Roman in de 18° eeuw in West-Europa. Gronin- 


gen: Wolters, 1925. Cf. PQ, V (1926), 351. 
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Rev. by J. G. Robertson in MLR, XXI (1926), 89-90; by P. Van Tieghem 
in RLC, VI (1926), 709-13. 


Randall, John Herman, Jr. The making of the modern mind: a 
survey of the intellectual background of the present age. Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1926. 


Rev. by F. A. Christie in AHR, XXXII (1926), 79-81. 

A survey, intended primarily for general readers, of the intellectual history 
of the Western World from the thirteenth century to the present day. Por- 
tions of Book II—especially the chapters on the beginnings of modern science—, 
the whole of Book III (‘‘The order of nature—the development of thought 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries’’), and the first chapter of Book 
IV (‘*The romantic protest against the age of reason’’) can be used with 
advantage in introducing students to the intellectual background of eighteenth- 
century literature. 


Schiicking, L. L. ‘‘Die Familie als Geschmackstrager in England 
im 18. Jahrhundert.’’ Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Litera- 
turwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, IV (1926), 439-58. 

Schiicking, L. L. ‘‘Literatur und Familie zu Anfang des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts in England.’’ Probleme der englischen Sprache und 
Kultur: Festschrift Johannes Hoops (Heidelberg, 1925), pp. 
184-94. 

Seventeenth century essays from Bacon to Clarendon. Selected and 
edited with an introduction by Jacob Zeitlin. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, [1926]. 


Useful selections from nineteen essayists, with an excellent introduction. A 
similar collection for the remainder of the century would be welcome. 


Snow, A. J. Matter & gravity in Newton’s physical philosophy: a 
study in the natural philosophy of Newton’s time. London: 


Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1926. 


Rey. in TLS, Nov. 25, 1926, p. 836. 

The historian of ideas in eighteenth-century literature will be mainly in- 
terested in the fresh light which Snow casts on the efforts of such thinkers 
as More, Boyle, Clarke, and especially Newton, to offset the mechanistic con- 
ception of the world developed by Descartes (see pp. 55, 63, 79-82, 165-68, 
169-210, 226-28). 


Spencer, Hazelton. ‘‘Improving Shakespeare: some bibliographical 
notes on the Restoration adaptations.’’ PMLA, XLI (1926), 
727-46. 

Spencer, Hazelton. ‘‘The Blackfriars mystery.’’ SP, XXIV (1926), 
173-80. 

Sprague, Arthur Colby. Beawmont and Fletcher on the Restoration 


stage. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. 


In the first part of this volume the author traces the stage history of the 
Beaumont and Fletcher plays from 1660 to the death of Betterton in 1710; 
im the second part he discusses with fair detail twenty adaptations or alter- 
ations of the plays during the same period. There are two short appendices, 
m which Sprague questions the composition of ‘‘an opera called The Mad 
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Lover,’’ and gives us reason to believe that the oft-mentioned alteration of 
The Beggars Bush by H. N. in 1705 was nothing more than a reprint of the 
text of the First Folio. He does not discuss the influence of Beaumont and 
Fletcher on Restoration drama or the minor borrowings. Within the limits 
set, the volume is highly satisfactory —B. M. 


Stokoe, F. W. German influences in the English romantic period, 
1788-1818. Cambridge: University Press, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, July 29, 1926, p. 508. 
Turner, F. Me D. C. The element of irony in English literature. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1926. 


Rev. by J. Douady in RC, LX (1926), 358; in N & Q, CL (1926), 287-88; 
in TLS, Mar. 18, 1926, p. 207. 


Van Tieghem, P. ‘‘La sensibilité et la passion dans le roman euro- 
péen au XVIII° siécle.’’ RLC, VI (1926), 424-35. 


The introductory lecture of a course on this subject given at Paris during 
the year 1925-26. 


Waterhouse, Francis A. ‘‘Romantie ‘originality.’ ’ 
view, XXXIV (1926), 40-49. 
Second-hand Irving Babbitt. 
Westerfrélke, Hermann. Englische Kaffeehduser als Sammelpunkte 
der literarischen Welt im Zeitalter von Dryden und Addison. 
Jena: Verlag der Frommannschen Buchhandlung, [1926]. 


Rev. by B. Fehr in Beiblatt, XXXVII (1926), 354-55; by H. Liideke in 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Dec. 18, 1926, cols. 2522-23. 


Williams, Iolo A. [Miscellaneous notes on eighteenth-century 
poetry.] LM, XIII (1926), 418-19, 528; XIV (1926), 72-73, 
521, 635-36; XV (1926), 79, 184-85. 

Wood, Paul Spencer. ‘‘Native elements in English neo-classicism.”’ 
MP, XXIV (1926), 201-08. 

An interesting brief study of the affinities between the literary spirit of 
the Restoration, particularly as regards its exaltation of restraint, decorum, 


and tradition, and the political, religious, and social ideals of the period. A 
good selection of illustrative texts. 


Zilsel, E. Die Entstehung des Geniebegriffes: ein Beitrag zur 
Ideengeschichte der Antike und des Friihkapitalismus, Tibin- 


gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1926. 
Rev. in Archiv, CL (1926), 271; in RLC, VI (1926), 542-43. 
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III. STUDIES RELATING TO INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Joseph Addison 


McCutcheon, Roger P. ‘‘Another burlesque of Addison’s ballad 


criticism.’’ SP, XXIII (1926), 451-56. 
Reprints a humorous essay on the Dragon of Wantley from Mist’s Weekly 
journal for Sept. 2, 1721. 
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S[herburn], G[eorge]. [Note on the contents of Miscellaneous 
works in verse and prose of the late Right Honourable Joseph 
Addison, London, 1726.] MP, XXIII (1926), 361. 


Mark Akenside 
Potter, George Reuben. ‘‘Mark Akenside, prophet of evolution.”’’ 
MP, XXIV (1926), 55-64. 


An intelligent and clearly written study, furnishing interesting sidelights 
on eighteenth-century science and philosophy. Perhaps, however, Akenside is 
made to seem too exceptional. There were evolutionists before Akenside. 
Charles Blount, for instance, notes that ‘‘Some Authors are of an opinion, 
that Man is nothing but an Ape cultivated ...’’ (Anima mundi [1679], p. 
45, in Miscellaneous works, 1695). Cf. also Cardano, De rerum vartetate, bk. 
7, ch. 26, and Vanini, De admirandis nature . . . arcanis, dialogue 37, ed. Paris, 
1616, pp. 233-34. Compared with Akenside’s, however, these conceptions are 
mere adumbrations.—F. B. K. 


John Aubrey 
‘John Aubrey (born March 12, 1626-died June, 1697).’’ TLS, 
Mar. 11, 1926, pp. 169-70. 


Richard Baxter 
“The Reverend Richard Baxter’s last treatise [The poor husband- 
man’s advocate to rich racking landlords, 1691].’’ Edited by 
Frederick J. Powicke, with an introduction by George Unwin. 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Inbrary, X (1926), 163-218. 


William Beckford 
Grimsditch, Herbert B. ‘‘ William Beckford’s minor works.’’ ZM, 
XIV (1926), 599-605. 


George Berkeley 

Dunlop, Robert. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley on Ireland.’’ Contemporary 
review, CXXIX (1926), 763-71. 

Metz, Rudolf. ‘‘Berkeleys philosophisches Tagebuch.’’ Kant- 
Studien, XXXI (1926), 344-51. 

Metz, Rudolf. ‘‘Berkeley und Hume. Erster Teil: Berkeley.’’ 
Literarische Berichte aus dem Gebiete der Philosophie (Erfurt: 
Kurt Stenger, 1926), pp. 35-46. 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘The first London edition of ‘The Querist.’ ’’ 
TLS, May 20, 1926, p. 339. 


Isaac Bickerstaff 
Macmillan, Ethel. ‘‘The plays of Isaac Bickerstaff in America.’’ 
PQ, V (1926), 58-69. 
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Thomas Blackwell 
Whitney, Lois. ‘‘Thomas Blackwell, a disciple of Shaftesbury.”’ 
PQ, V (1926), 196-211. 


An excellent brief article. In her careful discrimination of the contradictory 
elements in the thought of both Blackwell and Shaftesbury, Miss Whitney has 
made one of the first really intelligent contributions to the study of primitivistic 
ideas in eighteenth-century English literature. I am not sure that she does 
not exaggerate somewhat the completeness of Blackwell’s discipleship, and 
it may be that she takes for granted too readily the primitivistic implication 
of certain of Shaftesbury’s statements (e.g., pp. 208-09). But on the whole 
her method is admirable. 


William Blake 

The Prophetic writings of William Blake. Edited with a general 
introduction, glossarial index of symbols, commentary, and 
appendices, by D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1926. 2 vols. 


Rev. by P. Berger in RAA, IV (1926), 66-68; by S. Foster Damon in SRL, 
Dec. 4, 1926, pp. 357-58; in TLS, July 22, 1926, p. 493. 


Ba-Han, Maung. The evolution of Blakean philosophy. Freiburg 
i. B., [1926]. 


A Freiburg dissertation. 
Berger, Pierre. ‘‘L’état actuel des études sur Blake d’aprés quel- 
ques livres récents.’’ RAA, IV (1926), 55-70. 


A useful and interesting summary. 


Bruce, Harold L. ‘‘ William Blake and Gilchrist’s remarkable 
coterie of advanced thinkers.’’ MP, XXIII (1926), 285-92. 
Burdett, Osbert. William Blake. London: Maemillan, 1926. 


(‘‘English men of letters.’’) 
Rev. by S. Foster Damon in SRL, Dec. 4, 1926, pp. 357-58; in TLS, Nov. 
11, 1926, p. 791. 
Fehr, Bernhard. [Notes on recent Blake literature.] Bezblatt, 


XXXVITI (1926), 321-32. 

Deals particularly with Keynes’s edition of the Writings of William Blake 
(1925) and with Manng Ba-Han’s William Blake: his mysticism (1924), but 
discusses incidentally a number of other recent publications. A valuable re- 
view by a student of Blake whose opinions are always suggestive. 


Perugini, Mark E. ‘‘Blake’s Prophetie books.’’ TLS, July 29, 
1926, p. 512. 

An interesting letter, calling attention to some curious parallels between 

Blake’s early prophetic books and passages in the Conjuror’s magazine (1791- 


94) and in Francis Barrett’s Magus (1801), and urging a systematic explora- 
tion of the ‘‘occult’’ publications of the period for further light on Blake’s 


ideas and symbols. 


Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘Two notes on Blake.’? MLN, XLI (1926), 
169-70. 

Plowman, Max. ‘‘Blake drawings.’’ TLS, Apr. 1, 1926, p. 249. 

Comment by J. P. R. Wallis, ibid., May 27, 1926, p. 355. 
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Plowman, Max. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Infant sorrow.’’’ TLS, Nov. 18, 1926, 
p. 819. 

Povey, K. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Heads of the poets.’’’ Nd&Q, CLI (1926), 
57-58. 

Wallis, J. P. R. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Milton.’’’ TLS, Mar. 11, 1926, p. 182. 

Winslow, Ola Elizabeth. ‘‘ William Blake and the century test.’’ 
Sovth Atlantic quarterly, XXV_° (1926), 25-44. 

Largely concerned with Blake’s relations to eighteenth-century thought. 
Little that had not already been said by Berger or Damon. 
James Boswell 

The Hypochondriack. Edited by Margery Bailey. Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1926. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Boswell’s proof-sheets.’’ ZIM, XV (1926), 50- 
58, 171-80. 

An interesting article, based on a collection of revises and re-revises of the 
first edition of the Life of Johnson belonging to Mr. R. B. Adam of Buffalo. 
William Lisle Bowles 
A Wiltshire parson and his friends: the correspondence of William 

Lisle Bowles. Edited by Garland Greever. London: Constable; 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 23, 1926, p. 629. 
Contains, besides the correspondence of Bowles, two unpublished letters and 
four hitherto unidentified reviews by Coleridge. 
Robert Boyle 
Davis, Tenney L. ‘‘The first edition of the Sceptical chymist.’’ 
Isis, VIII (1926), 71-76. 


Henry Brooke 
C{hapman], R. W. ‘‘Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa.’’ RES, II (1926), 
99. 
A postscript to his note in RES, I (1925), 460. 


Sir Thomas Browne 
Dunn, William P. Sir Thomas Browne: a study in religious philos- 
ophy. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta, 1926. 


This study, a Columbia doctor’s thesis, attempts ‘‘to explain some of the 
philosophical conceptions of [Browne’s] books, to trace their historic ante- 
cedents, to set them against the background of contemporary modes of thought, 
and on such basis to give Browne his proper place in English philosophy of 
the seventeenth century’’ (p. 32). It is concerned particularly with those 
aspects of Browne’s thought which have a religious significance—with his 
treatment of the problem of faith and reason (ch. II), with his ‘‘ philosophy 
of nature’? (ch. III), and with his speculations on the soul, death, and im- 
mortality (ch. IV). The great merit of the book—a merit almost startling in 
an American doctoral dissertation—is its fine literary sense. Dunn never allows 
us to forget the poetic quality of Browne’s thought; he is constantly alive to 
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its subtly shifting shades of implication; and he gives us as a result many 
pages which are models of delicate and sympathetic interpretation. Such 
passages as his commentary on Sections XIV-XVIII of the Religio medic 
(pp. 90-103) or his analysis of the Puritan and Stoic elements in Browne’s 
feeling about death (pp. 165-75) are extremely able bits of writing, as good 
as anything in the previous literature of the subject from Pater to Sir Edmund 
Goose or Lytton Strachey. 

The defects of the book are to some extent the consequence of these merits. 
Thus Dunn’s concern for the nuance results occasionally in a blurring of the 
larger point, as, for example, in his discussion of ‘‘ philosophical skepticism’’ 
(pp. 155-58). Again, his very commendable desire to make things easy for 
the reader leads frequently to an unfortunate concealment of the foundation 
of fact upon which his historical interpretations are built. Sometimes, indeed, 
one suspects that the foundation is not as solid as it should be: certain of his 
allusions to the scholastics, in particular, suggest the disquieting thought that 
his command of the original texts and of the best modern scholarship on the 
subject is less extensive than we have a right to expect. In any case, we 
should be grateful for more precise references; discreetly relegated to the 
footnotes, these would have subtracted nothing from the charm and ease of 
the exposition, and they would have added immensely to the usefulness of a 
very interesting book. 


James Buchanan 
Kennedy, Arthur G. ‘‘ Authorship of The British grammar.’’ MIN, 
XLI (1926), 388-91. 


Ascription to Buchanan. 


John Bunyan 
Hodgson, J. E. ‘‘Bunyan’s ‘Book for boys and girls.’’’ TLS, 


Nov. 4, 1926, p. 770. 
Greg, W. W. ‘‘The ‘issues’ of ‘The pilgrim’s progress.’’’ TLS, 
Aug. 19, 1926, p. 549. 
Valuable remarks on bibliographical method. 
Edmund Burke 
Cobban, A. B. C. ‘‘Edmund Burke and the origins of the theory 
of nationality.’’ Cambridge historical journal, II (1926), 36- 
47. 
O’Brien, William. Edmund Burke as an Irishman. Second edition. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill, 1926. 
First published in 1924. 
Fanny Burney 
Fanny Burney and the Burneys. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. 
London: Stanley Paul, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 25, 1926, p. 840. 
Robert Burns 
Miller, Frank. ‘‘The original of Burns’s song, ‘The battle of Sherra- 
Moor.’ ’’ Scottish historical review, XXIII (1926), 158-59. 


Shows that the song was in circulation as early as 1745. 
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Joseph Butler 
Taylor, A. E. ‘‘Some features of Butler’s ethies.’’ Mind, XXXV 
(1926), 273-300. 
Townsend, H. G. ‘‘The synthetic principle in Butler’s ethics.’’ 
International journal of ethics, XXXVII (1926), 81-87. 


George Campbell 
Bryan, W. F. ‘‘A late eighteenth-century purist.’’ SP, XXIIT 


(1926), 358-70. 
An interesting study of the rationalistic bias in Campbell’s Philosophy of 


rhetoric (1776). 
Thomas Chatterton 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘Wordsworth and Chatterton.’’ 7ZS, Oct. 

21, 1926, p. 722. 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 

The Poetical works of Lord Chesterfield. London: Elkin Mathews 
& Marrot, 1926. 

Baldensperger, F'. [Review of R. Coxon, Chesterfield and his critics, 
London, 1925.] Litteris, III (1926), 241-43. 


Charles Churchill 
Beatty, Joseph M., Jr. ‘‘Mrs. Montagu, Churchill, and Miss 


Cheere.”? MLN, XLI (1926), 384-86. 


William Collins 
Williams, Iolo A. [Notes on the bibliography of The passions. ] 
LM, XIII (1926), 644; XIV (1926), 293. 


William Congreve 
Lawrence, W. J. ‘‘A Congreve holograph.’’ RES, II (1926), 345. 


Evidence that Congreve was a holder of South Sea stock. 


Abraham Cowley 
The Mistress, with other select poems of Abraham Cowley, 1618- 
1667. dited by John Sparrow. London: Nonesuch Press, 
1926. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 18, 1926, pp. 805-06. 
“Cowley’s lyries.’”’ TLS, Nov. 18, 1926, pp. 805-06. 
A sympathetic and rather penetrating essay. 
Nethercot, Arthur H. ‘‘Abraham Cowley’s Discourse concerning 
slyle.”” RES, IL (1926), 385-404. 


The starting-point of this interesting paper is Sprat’s statement that Cow- 
ley planned ‘‘to publish a discourse concerning style,’’ but died without com- 
Pleting it. By bringing together the rather numerous remarks on poetry and 
style scattered through Cowley’s published works, Nethercot attempts first to 
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reconstruct the probable content of this proposed essay, and then to ‘‘place’’ 
Cowley in the movement of seventeenth-century critical thought. The article 
illuminates helpfully a neglected side of Cowley’s mind, and should prove 
useful to students of neo-classical literary theory. 


William Cowper 
Whiting, Mary Bradford. ‘‘ ‘A burning bush’: a new light on the 
relations between William Cowper and John Newton.’”’ JHib- 
bert journal, XXIV (1926), 303-13. 


Daniel Defoe 
Lovett, Robert Morss. ‘‘Franklin and Defoe.’’ New republic, 
Nov. 3, 1926, pp. 303-04. 
Pompen, Fr. A. ‘‘Defoe en zijn bronnen.’’ Neophilologus, XII 


(1926), 31-34. 


Apropos of A. W. Secord’s Studies in the narrative method of Defoe, Ur- 
bana, 1924. 


Staverman, W. H. [Review of P. Dottin, Daniel De Foe et ses 
romans, Paris, 1924.] English studies, VIII (1926), 189-93. 

Ullrich, Hermann. [Review of H. C. Hutchins, Robinson Crusoe 
and its printing, New York, 1925.] Literaturblatt fir germ. 
u. rom. Phil., XLVII (1926), cols. 281-85. 

White, A. S. ‘‘Defoe’s military eareer.’’ TLS, Jan. 28, 1926, p. 
63. 


Correction of an error in Dalton’s English army lists and commission 
registers. 
Sir John Denham 
Banks, Theodore H., Jr. ‘‘Denham’s supposed authorship of 
Directions to a painter, 1667.’’ MIN, XLI (1926), 502-05. 
Arguments, in the main fairly cogent, against Denham’s authorship. 
Banks, Theodore H., Jr. ‘‘Sir John Denham and Paradise lost.”’ 
MIN, XLI (1926), 51-54. 
Banks, Theodore H., Jr. ‘‘Sir John Denham’s Cooper’s Hill.”’ 
MLR, XXI (1926), 269-77. 


A useful presentation of the known facts about Denham’s poem—its origin- 
ality, its style, the history of its text, the celebrated apostrophe to the Thames, 
and the fame of the poem—with a few new details. 


Stephen Duck 
Davis, Rose Mary. Stephen Duck, the thresher-poet. Orono, Maine: 
University Press, 1926. (‘‘University of Maine studies,’’ 2nd 
series, No. 8.) 
The mature and extensive documentation of this work is most unusual in 
dissertations submitted for the M.A. degree. The biography is carefully 


assembled and the literary criticism has the merit, rare in specialized studies, 
of not being too enthusiastic. In general, the source material is well chosen. 
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There may be some doubt if the article by Attenborough is on the whole wise- 
ly depended upon; and Lounsbury’s Text of Shakespeare proves, as usual, a 
morass. Miss Davis tries to be rational about Pope, but Lounsbury is always 
breaking in—and the result is that what was merely politics in the attitude 
of Pope and Swift towards Queen Caroline’s poet is at times ascribed to that 
natural malignity which the last century unjustly imputed to the satirists of 
the eighteenth century. Anyone must doubt if Duck would be indiscreetly 
sent to Pope without a note from the Queen. The privilege of consulting the 
original manuscripts of Alured Clarke’s letters (Add. MSS 20,102) might 
have aided Miss Davis. The ‘‘undated’’ letter which she quotes on p. 46 is 
in the MS dated (at the end) ‘‘Oct. 6, 1730.’’ 

But this is unimportant. A more significant matter, the interpretation of 
which it seems possible to question is the true nature of the interest lords 
and wits felt in Stephen Duck in 1730. Was it sociological—an interest in 
proletarian bards, as Professor Draper assumes it to be in his Foreword? 
If so, why did Clarke and Spence hasten to efface all traces of the soil? Why 
did they train Duck according to ‘‘the Neo-classical formulae of the aristo- 
eracy’’? The true key to the 1730 attitude towards Duck seems to lie not 
in the social ideas but in the literary criticism of the day. The quest was not 
for the peasant-poet but for the natural genius. Such a genius could not be 
surely detected in the educated classes; but in uneducated circles was found 
Stephen Duck—-untrained, but with a true taste and a natural genius, ‘‘ superior 
even to Mr. Pope’’—potentially such a genius as Addison had described in 
Spectator, No. 160. Spence and Clarke believed in Duck, but they also believed 
in Addison’s second type of great genius, that which was formed and trained. 
They show great interest in Duck’s untrained creative processes; and yet, 
comically enough, when it becomes apparent that Duck is to go to court, their 
confidence wavers, and they make sure that he does some reading before ap- 
pearing in the great world. For modern students the most amusing thing 
Miss Davis’ book does is to throw light on the 1730 attitude toward natural 
genius—and on the irreducible minimum of reading which it was felt a natural 
genius should do before going to court.—G. 8. 


John Evelyn 
Memoires for my grand-son. Transcribed and furnished with a 
preface and notes by Geoffrey Keynes. London: Nonesuch 


Press, 1926. 


The Memoires were begun in 1704. They are notes of advice, run together. 
The passage recommending certain authors (pp. 38-50) is of interest to stu- 
dents of the history of ideas and taste. At the close is a section called ‘‘Pro- 
miscuous advices’’—a short collection of maxims (also by Evelyn). The text 
seems careful.—F. B. K. 


Segré, Carlo. ‘‘L’Evelyn a Roma nel 1645.’’ Nuova antologia, 
April, 1926, pp. 217-45. 
Squire, W. Barclay. ‘‘Evelyn and music, 1650-1653.’’ TLS, Oct. 


14, 1926, p. 695. 
Comment by J. W. Kirby, tbid., Oct. 21, p. 722. Cf. PQ, V (1926), 360. 


Henry Fielding 
An Apology for the life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews. With an in- 
troduction by R. Brimley Johnson. The Golden Cockerel Press, 
1926. 


Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, IV (1926), 73. 
This beautiful reprint, limited to 450 copies, is very welcome. It purports 
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to reproduce the second issue of the pamphlet (Nov., 1741) ‘‘with the original 
spelling, punctuation, capitals, and abbreviations,’’ except for specified cor. 
rection of misprints. This difficult attempt is creditably carried out, though 
in twenty-five pages examined nine small deviations from the second issue 
have been noted—see pp. 24, 27, 29(2), 33, 41(2), 45, and 47. The Intro. 
duction hardly does more than assemble facts about Shamela printed in stand- 
ard works on Fielding, but they are usefully assembled. It would be interest- 
ing to argue the case of Fielding’s authorship further by comparing the ideas 
of the author of Shamela with those of Fielding. The attitude towards White- 
field and ‘‘ good works,’’ for example, is exactly that seen in Fielding’s novels, 
—G. 8. 


Blanchard, Frederic T. Fielding the novelist. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925. Cf. PQ, V (1926), 360. 


Rev. by Paul Dottin in RELV, XLIII (1926), 450-55; by E. S. Noyes in 
SRL, Oct. 16, 1926, p. 198; in TLS, July 29, 1926, p. 509. 


Digeon, A. The novels of Fielding. London: Routledge; New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1925. Cf. PQ, V (1926), 360. 


Rev. by F. T. Blanchard in University of California chronicle, XXVIII 
(1926), 105-07; by S. B. Liljegren in Litteris, III (1926), 103-04. 


<‘Pielding’s ‘Charge to the jury,’ 1745.’’ TLS, Mar. 4, 1926, p. 


168. 
Radtke, Bruno. Henry Fielding als Kritiker. Leipzig: Mayer & 
Miller, 1926. 

A German dissertation. It is a painstaking collection of citations from 
Fielding organized on the principle of a dictionary rather than of a system- 
atic exposition of ideas. No real attempt is made to get at Fielding’s basic 
attitudes. The possibility of change or development in his opinions is not 
considered. The background furnished consists only of well-worn quotations 
from a few celebrated critics. Neo-classical terminology is not sufficiently 
understood—e.g., that frequently misinterpreted word ‘‘invention.’’ The 
dissertation should, however, be of use to someone attempting a more philosoph- 
ical analysis of Fielding's critical theories and pronouncements.—F. B. K. 

John Gay 
Poetical works. Edited by G. C. Faber. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1926. 
Sherburn, George. ‘‘The fortunes and misfortunes of Three hours 
after marriuge.’’ MP, XXIV (1926), 91-109. 


William Godwin 
An Enquiry concerning political justice and its influence on general 
virtue and happiness. Edited and abridged by Raymond A. 
Preston. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 2 vols. (‘‘Po- 


litical science classies.’’) 


Rev. in TLS, Sept. 23, 1926, p. 628. 
A reprint of the first edition (1793), with the omission—which the student 
of the general history of ideas will greatly deplore—of eleven chapters. 


Brown, Ford K. The life of William Godwin. London: J. M. Dent; 


New York: E. P. Dutton, 1926. 
Rev. by W. R. Dennes in University of California chronicle, XXVIII (1926), 
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460-62; by H. J. Laski in SRL, Oct. 16, 1926, p. 191; by R. A. Preston in the 
Nation, Sept. 15, 1926, p. 249; in TLS, Apr. 15, 1926, p. 273. 

A narrative of Godwin’s career based mainly on published and easily ac- 
cessible sources. It contains little that is likely to interest the historian of 
jdeas. The analysis of Political justice (ch. VI) is perfunctory, and the ac- 
count of the reaction against Godwin (chs. XIV, XV) suffers from the author’s 
failure to make sufficient use of previous studies, particularly those of Henri 
Roussin and B. S. Allen. : 


Oliver Goldsmith 
Balderston, Katharine C. A census of the manuscripts of Oliver 


Goldsmith. New York: Brick Row Book Shop, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 24, 1927, p. 122. 


Balderston, Katharine C. The history & sources of Percy’s memoir 


of Goldsmith. Cambridge: University Press, 1926. 


Rev. by Marguerite L. Rocher in RAA, IV (1926), 75; in N & Q, CL (1926), 
395; in TLS, June 3, 1926, p. 371. 

These two little books are examples of the careful biographical research 
which we have come to expect from the pupils of C. B. Tinker. Modest in 
their pretensions, thorough and precise in their method, they will help material- 
ly to lighten the task of the future biographer of Goldsmith. In her Census 
Miss Balderston has undertaken. to discover and to describe every scrap, how- 
ever insignificant, that remains in existence of Goldsmith’s writing. The in- 
telligent care with which she has pursued the enquiry appears on every page; 
and if the results in the way of new material seem somewhat disproportionate 
to the effort which the search must have cost, that is of course not her fault. 
Of the unpublished manuscripts which she has unearthed, nearly all are letters. 
She has succeeded in locating the autographs of all but fourteen of the forty- 
two letters now accessible in print, and in addition she has turned up eleven 
not hitherto known. (One of these, the first in her list, was printed in part 
by Sir Ernest Clarke in the Transactions of the Bibliographical society, XV 
[1920], 20—a fact which she does not note.) Her descriptions of the manu- 
scripts are clear and full enough for all practical purposes; it is regrettable, 
however, that she did not see fit to give for the ‘‘ receipts, agreements, bills, 
ete.’’ and for the ‘‘literary manuscripts’’ the precise information regarding 
previous publication which she gives for the letters. 

Her second book is a critical study of the first important biography of 
Goldsmith—the memoir undertaken by Percy shortly after Goldsmith’s death 
and published in the Miscellaneous works of 1801. Of the long and very 
curious history of this document, Miss Balderston gives a competent and use- 
ful account, based in part upon unpublished materials. Her most valuable 
contribution, however, is her discussion of the sources out of which Percy and 
his collaborators constructed the memoir. It is an excellent piece of work, and 
the table of sources which she prints on pages 52-61 will be welcomed by all 
students of Goldsmith. She has had the good fortune to have access to the 
manuscripts of Perey now in the possession of his descendant, Miss Constance 
Meade, of London. From this important collection she prints for the first time 
in extenso (pp. 12-17) the memorandum which Goldsmith dictated to Percy 
on April 28, 1773, and which Percy used in the preparation of his biography. 
Other documents from this same collection, including the narrative of Mrs. 
Hodson, will appear in her forthcoming edition of Goldsmith’s letters. 


Brown, Joseph E. ‘‘Goldsmith’s indebtedness to Voltaire and Jus- 
tus Van Effen.’’ MP, XXIII (1926), 273-84. 


a evidence of plagiarism, especially in the Bee and the Citizen of the 
world, 
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Milner-Barry, Alda. ‘‘A note on the early literary relations of 


Oliver Goldsmith and Thomas Percy.’’ RES, II (1926), 51-61. 
The main points of this article are (1) that the beginnings of Goldsmith’s 
interest in China coincided with his meeting in February, 1759, with Percy, 
who was then in London trying to find a published for his Chinese novel; (2) 
that this preoccupation of Percy’s may have had some share in determining 
Goldsmith to adopt a Chinese medium for his letters in the Public ledger; and 
(3) that certain features of the Chinese letters, notably the use of Du Halde, 
may have been due to a reading of Percy’s manuscript. The evidence offered 
for the last of these points is very meager, and the first can hardly be main- 
tained in view of Goldsmith’s letter to Robert Bryanton of August, 1758 
(Works, ed. Gibbs, I, 437). That Percy’s influence may have counted for 
something in the genesis of the Citizen of the world is, of course, more than 
possible, but it could scarcely have been more potent than that of d’Argens 
or of Voltaire, and in any case the problem hardly admits of definite solution. 
See below under Thomas Percy. 


Smith, Hamilton Jewett. Oliver Goldsmith’s The citizen of the 
world: a study. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1926. 

Williams, Iolo A. [A cancel in Goldsmith’s Life of . . . Boling- 
broke.] LM, XIII (1926), 527. 

Williams, Iolo A. [Continental editions and translations of the 
Vicar of Wakefield.| DM, XIV (1926), 193. 


Richard Graves 
The Spiritual Quixote: or, The summer’s ramble of Mr. Geoffry 
Wildgoose. A comic romance. With an introduction by 
Charles Whibley. London: Peter Davies, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 11, 1926, p. 789. 
Hutton, W. H. ‘‘Richard Graves and Bath.’’ TLS, Dee. 2, 1926, 


p. 888. 
Reply by B. T. K. Smith, ibid., Dec. 9, p. 913. 


Thomas Gray 
Beresford, John. ‘‘The poet Gray and the Rev. Henry Etough.”’ 
TLS, July 22, 1926, pp. 495-96. 
Roe, F. C. ‘‘Le voyage de Gray et Walpole en Italie.’’ RLC, VI 
(1926), 189-206. 


The first part of this article—a résumé of the experiences of Gray and Wal- 
pole in Italy, based upon their published correspondence—contains nothing 
that had not already been said with greater fullness and precision by such 
writers as Northup (Studies in language and literature in celebration of the 
seventieth birthday of James Morgan Hart, New York, 1910, pp. 390-439) 
and Yvon (La vie d’un dilettante: Horace Walpole, Paris, 1924, pp. 48-76). 
The second part—an attempt to define ‘‘les résultats tangibles de ce voyage”’ 
—is more interesting, but its main conclusions can hardly be said to be very 
new or, for that matter, entirely true. Certainly no one supposes nowadays 
that enthusiasm for mountains in English literature really dates from Wal- 
pole and Gray. ‘‘The greatest objects of Nature,’’ Thomas Burnet had writ- 
ten in 1681, ‘‘are, methinks, the most pleasing to behold; .. . there is nothing 
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that I look upon with more pleasure than the wide sea and the Mountains 
of the Earth. There is something august and stately in the Air of these 
things, that inspires the Mind with great Thoughts and Passions; we do 
naturally, upon such occasions, think of God and his Greatness’’ (quoted by 
C. A. Moore in SP, XTV [1917], 252). Again, there is the ‘‘rhapsody’’ which 
another traveller in Italy, Shaftesbury, published in 1709—the striking passage 
in the Moralists beginning, ‘‘But behold! through a vast tract of sky before 
us, the mighty Atlas rears his lofty head covered with snow above the clouds’’ 


(Characteristics, ed. Robertson, II, 122-24). Did space permit, a fair number. 


of other texts similar to these could be cited from the half-century before 
1740; they would show beyond any doubt, I believe, that no such special his- 
torical importance attaches to the mountain descriptions of Gray and Walpole 
as Roe, following the earlier writers on English romanticism, seems to think. 


Stokes, Francis Griffin. ‘‘Gray’s ‘Elegy’: the fourth edition.’’ 
TLS, Dee. 16, 1926, p. 935. 

Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘Gray and the Regius Professorship: a misplaced 
letter.’ TLS, Oct. 14, 1926, p. 698. 

Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘Gray’s ‘Proposal’ as to the professorship of 
modern history.’’ TLS, Mar. 4, 1926, p. 163. 


Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘Some Gray notes.’’ TLS, Aug. 26, 1926, p. 564. 
Comment by R. M. Robinson, ibid., Sept. 2, p. 580. 


Matthew Green 
The Spleen and other poems. With a preface by Richardson King 


Wood. London: Cayme Press, 1926. 
Rev. by I. A. Williams in the Observer, Aug. 22, 1926, p. 4. 


Thomas Hobbes 
Nicolson, Marjorie H. ‘‘Milton and Hobbes.’’ SP, XXIII (1926), 
405-33. 


The thesis of this most interesting and important article is that in his doc- 
trine of human nature, in his conception of the relation between God and the 
universe, and in his essentially intellectualistic idea of God, Milton showed 
marked affinities with such contemporary thinkers as More, Cumberland, Cud- 
worth, and, in general, the whole group of ‘‘English Platonists’’; that, like 
them, he is best interpreted as an opponent of Hobbes. Miss Nicolson leaves 
it somewhat uncertain how far she thinks Milton was conscious of this oppo- 
sition (the positive evidence [see p. 413] is rather slight); apart from this, 
her interpretation seems to me entirely convincing, and besides to have the 
rare merit of placing a much studied writer in a new and illuminating per- 
spective. It should be impossible henceforth to think of Milton after the 
Restoration merely as an isolated survival from an age that was past. On 
the contrary, by virtue of his mature philosophy, he stood in the closest rela- 
tion to a eurrent of thought that continued to gather force throughout the 
rest of the century and that, through its effect on such writers as Shaftesbury 
and Thomson, helped to determine some of the most interesting developments 
of the century that followed. 


Thomas Holcroft 
Benn, T. Vincent. ‘‘Holeroft en France.’’ RLC, VI (1926), 331- 
27. 
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David Hume 

Carlini, A. ‘‘L’attualismo scettico del trattato su la natura umana 
di D. Hume.’’ Giornale critico della filosofia italiana, VII 
(1926), 104-28. 

Laing, B. M. ‘‘Hume and the contemporary theory of instinct.’’ 

Monist, XXXVI (1926), 645-66. 


Samuel Johnson 
‘‘The Authority of Johnson.’’ TLS, Sept. 2, 1926, pp. 569-70. 
Brown, Joseph Epes. The critical opinions of Samuel Johnson. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1926. 
Rev. by R. W. Chapman in RES, II (1926), 354-56; by R. S. C[rane] in 
MP, XXIII (1926), 497-98; by R. D. Havens in MLN, XLI (1926), 420-21; 
by F. A. Pottle in Yale review, XV (1926), 819. 


C[hapman], R. W. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor.’’ RES, II 
(1926), 338-39. 

On Taylor’s Letter to Samuel Johnson, L.L.D. on the subject of a future 

state (1787). 

C[{hapman], R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s letters to Perkins.’’ RES, II 
(1926), 97-98. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s letters to Taylor.’’ RES, II (1926), 
89-92, 466. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s Plan of a dictionary.’’ RES, II 
(1926), 216-18. 

Mainly concerned with the two states of sheet A. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Proposals for a new edition of Johnson’s let- 
ters.’’ Essays and studies by members of the English Associa- 
tion, XII (Oxford, 1926), 47-62. 

Gissing, Algernon. ‘‘ Appleby School: an extra-illustration to Bos- 
well.’’ Cornhill magazine, April, 1926, pp. 404-14. 

— extracts from the Minute Book of Appleby School, June 11, 16, 

MacKinnon, F. D. ‘‘Samuel Johnson, undergraduate.’’ Cornhill 
magazine, October, 1926, pp. 444-58. 

Powell, L. F. ‘‘ Johnson and the Encyclopédie.’’ RES, II (1926), 
335-37. 

Borrowings from Johnson’s Dictionary in the article ‘‘ Anglois.’’ 

Reade, Aleyn Lyell. ‘‘The duration of Johnson’s residence at Ox- 

ford.’’ TLS, Sept. 16, 1926, pp. 615-16. 
Important. 
Reade, Aleyn Lyell. ‘‘Johnson’s ushership at Market Bosworth.”’ 


TLS, June 10, 1926, p. 394. 
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Tinker, Chauncey Brewster. The Wedgewood medallion of Samuel 
Johnson: a study in iconography. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 


University Press, 1926. 
Rev. in SRL, Jan. 8, 1927, p. 507. 


Vicesimus Knox 
Partridge, Eric. ‘‘Vicesimus Knox: his ‘Essays moral and liter- 
ary.’’’ A critical medley, Paris: Champion, 1926, pp. 39-54. 


A rather pointless résumé of Knox’s opinions, culminating in the pronounce- 
ment that ‘‘To Professor Saintsbury’s stricture that Knox ‘is but a Johnson 
without the genius,’ we must subjoin the statement that he is a Johnson in 
earnestness and talent.’’ 


George Lillo 
Benn, T. Vineent. ‘‘Notes sur la fortune du George Barnwell de 
Lillo en Franee.’’ RLC, VI (1926), 682-87. 


James Macpherson 
Black, George F. ‘‘Macpherson’s Ossian and the Ossianie con- 
troversy: a contribution towards a bibliography.’’ Bulletin 


of the New York Public Library, XXX (1926), 424-39, 508-24. 
Important. 


Christiansen, R. T. ‘‘Maephersons Ossian og folkedigtningen.’’ 
Edda, XXV (1926), 161-209. 


Bernard Mandeville 
The Fable of the bees: or, private vices, publick benefits. Edited by 
I’. B. Kaye. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. Cf. PQ, V (1926), 
364-65. 


Rev. by Hermann M. Flasdieck in Literaturblatt fiir germ. u. rom. Phil., 
XLVII (1926), cols. 354-55; by Denis Saurat in Litteris, III (1926), 78-80; 
by P. Van Tieghem in RSH, XLI (1926), 135-37. 


Lamprecht, Sterling P. ‘‘The Fable of the bees.’’ Journal of philos- 
ophy, XXITI (1926), 561-79. 


William Mason 
Satirical poems published anonymously by William Mason, with 
notes by Horace Walpole. Now first published from his manu- 
script. Edited with an exposé of the mystification, notes and 
index by Paget Toynbee. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 


p. 35: 
Draper, John W. William Mason: a study in eighteenth-century 
culture. New York: New York University Press, 1924. Cf. 


PQ, V (1926), 365. 
Rev. by Odell Shepard in JEGP, XXV (1926), 99-102. 
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Milton: see Hobbes 
Hannah More 
Knox, E. V. ‘‘ ‘Perey’ (the tale of a dramatic success).’’ ZM, 


XIII (1926), 509-15. 
On Hannah More’s tragedy (1777). 


Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery 
Clark, William S. ‘‘The Earl of Orrery’s play The Generall.’’ 
RES, II (1926), 459-60. 
A supplement to his note in RES, II (1926), 206-11. 
Clark, William S. ‘‘ Further light upon the heroic plays of Roger 
Boyle, Earl of Orrery.’’ RES, II (1926), 206-11. 

Clark, William S. ‘‘The published but unacted ‘heroic plays’ of 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery.’’ RES, II (1926), 280-83. 
Wagner, Bernard M. ‘‘Restoration heroic drama.’’ TLS, Sept. 

2, 1926, p. 580. - 


Thomas Otway 
Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘ Additional material for a life of Thomas Ot- 
way.’”’ N & Q, CL (1926), 75-77. 
Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘New facts about Otway.’’ TLS, Jan. 14, 1926, 
p. 28. 


Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘Otway’s duels with Churchill and Settle.”’ 
MLN, XLI (1926), 73-80. 


Samuel Pepys 
Private correspondence and miscellaneous papers of Samuel Pepys, 
1679-1703, in the possession of J. Pepys Cockerell. Edited by 
J. R. Tanner. London: Bell; New York: Harcourt, Brace, 


1926. 2 vols. 

Rev. by W. C. Abbott in SRL, July 10, 1926, p. 916; by A. B. in History, 
XI (1926), 280; by K. G. Feiling in EHR, XLI (1926), 448-49; by R. M. 
Lovett in the New republic, June 2, 1926, p. 64; in TLS, Jan. 28, 1926, p. 59. 
Correction by Paget Toynbee in TLS, Apr. 22, 1926, p. 303. 

Samuel Pepys’s naval minutes. Edited by J. R. Tanner. Clowes: 
for the Navy Record Society, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 4, 1926, p. 763. 


Bensly, Edward. ‘‘Pepys’s eyesight.’’ N & Q, CL (1926), 49. 
McCutcheon, Roger P. ‘‘Pepys in the newspapers of 1679-1680.”’ 
AHR, XXXII (1926), 61-64. 


Sidelights on the charges against Pepys of sending naval information to 
France. 


Thomas Percy 


Powell, L. F. ‘‘Hau Kiou Choaan.’’ RES, II (1926), 446-55. 
Inspired by Miss Milner-Barry’s article on Goldsmith and Percy in RES, 
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II (1926), 51-61. The author gives a rather full account, from Percy’s cor- 
respondence and diary, of the negotiations leading to the publication of Hau 
Kiou Choaan, and corrects some of Miss Milner-Barry’s statements. His dis- 
cussion (pp. 452-54) ‘‘of the nationality of the language from which the 
Wilkinson-Percy translation was made’’ carries the problem several steps near- 
er solution, but it leaves a number of important questions unanswered. Noth- 
ing is said, for instance, of the illustrations in the 1761 edition, which seem 
to indicate that Percy had access to a copy of the Chinese original. This and 
other problems relating to the novel are discussed in a forthcoming paper by 
one of my students, Mr. Shau Yi Chan. 


Reeve, C. R. ‘‘Notes on Percey’s Reliques.’’ TLS, June 10, 1926, 


p. 394. 
Supplementary notes by Alda Milner-Barry, ibid., July 1, p. 448, and George 
Gordon, July 8, p. 464. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi 
M. ‘‘Piozzi on Boswell and Johnson.’’ Harvard Library notes, 
No. 17, April, 1926, pp. 104-11. 


Notes on annotated copies of the Life of Johnson and of the Journal of a 
tour to the Hebrides formerly belonging to Mrs. Piozzi and now in the Harvard 
Library. 


Alexander Pope 
Selected poems of Alexander Pope. Edited with an introduction 
by Louis I. Bredvold. New York: F. S. Crofts, 1926. 


This volume of selections from Pope, though designed primarily for use in 
college classes, deserves to be mentioned here for the sake of the introductory 
essay on ‘‘The element of art in eighteenth century poetry.’’ It is an ad- 
mirable bit of writing, less courageous in its defence of eighteenth-century 
poetry than it would have been had it appeared ten years ago, but welcome 
none the less. The pages on the theory of poetic diction (pp. xvi-xvii) and 
on the Stoic and Platonic elements in neo-classicism (pp. xix-xxiv) are especial- 
ly good. 

Case, Arthur E. ‘‘Pope and Mary Chandler.’’ RES, II (1926), 


343-44, 466. 

Objections to the statement of Oswald Doughty (RES, I, 412) that Pope, 
in the Essay on man, borrowed from one of Mary Chandler’s poems. Doughty’s 
reply (II, 344-45) begs the question. 

Ann Radcliffe 
Wieten, A. A.S. Mrs. Radcliffe—her relation towards romanticism. 
Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1926. 


James Ralph 
Dibble, R. F. ‘‘ James Ralph, Jack of all literary trades.’’ Nation, 
Oct. 13, 1926, pp. 361-63. 


Samuel Richardson 
Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘On the reception of Richardson in 
Germany.’”’ JEGP, XXV (1926), 7-33. 
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John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Collected works of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. Edited by 
John Hayward. London: Nonesuch Press, 1926. 


A welcome reprint of Rochester’s poems, plays, and letters, with a biogra- 
phical introduction and textual and explanatory notes. Unfortunately, the 
editor seems not to have taken the literary and historical part of his task very 
seriously. In his notes on the Satyr against mankind, for example, he not 
only has nothing to say about the place of that extraordinary poem in the 
thought of the time, but is content to repeat without verification Johnson’s 
misleading statement concerning its relation to Boileau (p. 356). He would 
have done better had he quoted Rochester’s first editor, Thomas Rymer, whose 
statement of the case in his preface to Poems, (c.) on several occasions (1696) 
is much nearer the truth. See also Clark, Boileau ...in England (Paris, 1925), 
pp. 7-8, 114-15. 

Thomas Shadwell ; 
Walmsley, D. M. ‘‘Shadwell and the operatic Tempest.’"' RES, 


II (1926), 463-66. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 
Bandini, Luigi. ‘‘Morale e religione nello Shaftesbury.’’ Rivista 
di filosofia, XVII (1926), 221-49. 
Extract from a forthcoming book on La dottrina morale di Shaftesbury. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
The Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Iolo A. Williams. London: Herbert Jenkins; New 
York: Dial Press, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 28, 1926, p. 741. 
Panter, George W. ‘‘Early editions of Sheridan.’’ TLS, Apr. 15, 
1926, p. 283. 
Rhodes, R. Crompton. ‘‘Sheridan apoerypha.’’ TLS, Aug. 26, 
1926, p. 564. 
Rhodes, R. Crompton. ‘‘Sheridan bibliography.’’ 7ZS, June 17, 
1926, p. 414. 


Thomas Sheridan 
Flood, W. H. Grattan. ‘‘Thomas Sheridan’s Brave Irishman.’’ 
RES, II (1926), 346-47. 
The date of the first performance (Feb. 21, 1736-7). 
Christopher Smart 
Gosse, Sir Edmund. ‘‘Christopher Smart.’’ TLS, May 27, 1926, 
p. 355. 
Comment by G. J. Gray, ibid., July 1, p. 448. 
Adam Smith 
Bonar, J. ‘‘ ‘The theory of moral sentiments,’ by Adam Smith, 
1759.”’ Journal of philosophical studies, I (1926), 333-53. 
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Tobias Smollett 
The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D. Collected and edited by 
Edward S. Noyes. Cambridge, [Mass.]: Harvard University 


Press, 1926. 


Rev. in N §& Q, CLI (1926), 377-78; in TLS, Dec. 9, 1926, p. 903. 

This beautifully printed edition presents the texts of seventy-two of Smol- 
lett’s letters. Of these, fifteen have never appeared in print before, and 
thirteen others are given in a more complete form than in any previous edition. 
Not much can be said for Smollett’s letters considered as literature; as bio- 
graphical records, however, their value is considerable, and Noyes has spared 
no pains to make it possible for the scholar to use them easily and intelligently. 
His notes are unusually full; a few of them offer information which he might 
possibly have taken for granted in his readers, but, on the other hand, he 
seldom evades difficulties, and he has usually been successful in finding satis- 
factory answers to the questions raised by his texts. Among the more in- 
teresting notes are those which discuss Smollett’s relations to his cousins (pp. 
114 and 118); they should be meditated by all who are tempted to supply 
the lack of trustworthy records concerning the lives of eighteenth-century 
novelists by extracting autobiographical meanings from their fictions. 


Buck, Howard Swazey. A study in Smollett, chiefly ‘‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’’ with a complete collation of the first and second edi- 
tions. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925. Cf. PQ, V 


(1926), 369. 


Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, IV (1926), 73-74; in NW & Q, CL (1926), 323- 
24; in TLS, Apr. 22, 1926, p. 299. 


Melville, Lewis. The life and letters of Tobias Smollett. London: 


Faber and Gwyer, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 9, 1926, p. 903. 


Noyes, E. 8. ‘‘A note on Peregrine Pickle and [Shaw’s] Pygma- 
lion.’”” MIN, XLI (1926), 327-30. 


William Somervile 
Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘ William Somervile’s earliest poem.’’ MLN, 
XLI (1926), 80-86. 
On the Wicker chair (written between 1708 and 1710), an earlier version of 
Hobbinol, or the rural games (1740). 
Laurence Sterne 
Bensly, Edward. ‘‘Sterne and Lord Aboyne.’’ N & Q, CL (1926), 
65-66. 
Cross, Wilbur L. The life and times of Laurence Sterne. A new 
edition. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925. Cf. PQ, 
V (1926), 370. 


_ Rev. by Edith Birkhead in MLR, XXI (1926), 322-24; by J. B. Priestley 
in SEL, Feb. 20, 1926, pp. 569-70. 


Ollard, S. L. ‘‘Sterne as a young parish priest.’’ TLS, Mar. 18, 
1926, p. 217. 
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Ryan, M. J. ‘‘An edition of Sterne.’’ TLS, Sept. 16, 1926, p. 616. 
Sellers, H. ‘‘A Sterne problem.’’ TJLZS, Oct. 21, 1926, p. 722. 
Comment by C. Wanklyn, ibid., Nov. 4, p. 770. 
Turnbull, John M. ‘‘The prototype of Walter Shandy’s Tristra- 
pedia.’?’ RES, II (1926), 212-15. 
Discloses extensive pilferings by Sterne from Obadiah Walker’s Of education 
especially of young gentlemen (1673). 
Jonathan Swift 
Gulliver’s travels. The text of the first edition, with an introduc- 
tion, bibliography, and notes by Harold Williams. London: 
The First Edition Club, 1926. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 10, 1927, p. 88. 
Bradley, L. J. H. ‘‘Swift’s ‘Directions to servants.’’’ TLS, Feb. 
11, 1926, p. 99. 
Digeon, Aurélien. ‘‘ ‘Gulliver’ et La Bruyére.’’ RAA, III (1926), 
245-47. 


Argues that the passages on war in Gullwer, Parts II and IV, were indebted 
to a development on the same theme in the twelfth chapter of Les caractéres. 
The correspondences are close enough to make the conclusion fairly probable. 


Eddy, William A. ‘‘The Anatomist dissected—by Lemuel Gulli- 
ver.’?’ MLN, XLI (1926), 330-31. 


A satire on the Royal Society in imitation of Swift. 
Firth, Sir Charles H. ‘‘Dean Swift and ecclesiastical preferment.”’ 
RES, II (1926), 1-17. 


An important article. 
Firth, Sir Charles H. ‘‘A story from Gulliver’s travels.’’ RES, 
II (1926), 340-41. 


The source of the story of the Prime Minister’s wife in Gulliver, ITI, ii. 
‘‘Gulliver’s travels (October 28, 1726).’’ TLS, Oct. 28, 1926, pp. 
729-30. 
Mezger, F. ‘‘Swift’s ‘Gulliver’s travels’ und irische Sagen.”’ 
Archiv, CLI (1926), 12-18. 
Wedel, T. O. ‘‘On the philosophical background of Gulliver’s 
travels.’? SP, XXIII (1926), 484-50. 


This is an unusually interesting article—a storehouse of information and 
suggestion concerning the history of ideas in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and it is written with genuine gusto. It seems to me, however, open 
to a fundamental objection: because of defective historical method the per- 
spective is distorted. Wedel makes sharper distinctions than history does; 
and he plays rather dangerously with chronology, illustrating a postulated 
intellectual development by opinions uttered a generation later and a genera- 
tion earlier (e.g., pp. 435 and 439, n. 18). More specifically: ; 

(1) Wedel sees Swift as an almost lone opponent of the growing ‘‘opti- 
mism’’ of the time as regards the goodness of human nature. This is dis- 
tortion. It is reading into the first quarter of the century the benevolism which 
was more common in the second and third quarters—mistaking tendency for 
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accomplishment. It involves also a misunderstanding of what ‘‘optimism’’ 
really was. Optimism did not hold that human nature was good; it argued 
that no matter how bad it might be, it did not contradict the grand, beneficent 
plan of God. When Pope wrote (Essay on man, I, 155-56), 


If plagues or earthquakes break not heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? 


he was maintaining that Nature was perfect, not that Borgia or Catiline were. 
In other words, he was a cosmological, not a humanitarian optimist. Since, 
therefore, optimism was committed to no brief for the goodness of human 
nature (and was in fact a way of reconcilement to evil), optimism offers no 
such contrasting background to Swift as Wedel supposes. Wedel forgets, also, 
the mass of ‘‘Puritan’’ literature, such as Defoe sometimes turned out: Moll 
Flanders and Mrs. Veal were no apologists for human nature. It should be 
noted, too, that Gulliver’s travels apparently had its inception in the Scriblerus 
Club, whose members held opinions in good part like Swift’s. 

(2) As a part of his thesis that Swift was philosophically an exceptional 
figure—a survival of an earlier unfavorable attitude towards human nature 
in the midst of a new favorable attitude—Wedel maintains that there was a 
sudden shift in opinion at about the turn of the century. I do not believe 
this was so. As indicated above, the derogatory opinions of human nature 
which Wedel associates with the ‘‘old’’ attitude persisted prominently after 
the postulated change; and the points of view which he identifies with the 
‘‘new’’ attitude—rationalism, deism, optimism—were all commonplace long 
before the ‘‘change’’: the latter would have been familiar to Plato, Aquinas, 
and Milton. What happened was no sudden peripety, but a very gradual shift- 
ing of emphasis. 

I am more than skeptical, too, of Wedel’s interpretation of Descartes. And 
I doubt, finally, the wisdom of the moralistic close, summed up in the words 
that ‘‘Swift’s view of man... . is essentially the view of the classical and 
Christian tradition.’’ As a matter of history, I question the unqualified im- 
plication that there was only one ‘‘classical and Christian’’ tradition; and 
as a matter both of history and of logic, I object to the begging of the question 
in assuming the identity of the two traditions.—F. B. K. 


Williams, Harold. ‘‘The canon of Swift: a late addition.’’ RES, 
II (1926), 322-28. 


Arguments—not very cogent in themselves—in support of Scott’s ascription 
of Jack Frenchman’s lamentation (1708) to Swift. 


Sir William Temple 
Moore Smith, G. C. ‘‘Temple and Hammond families and the re- 
lated families of Nowell and Knollys.’’ N & Q, CLI (1926), 
237-39. 
Moore Smith, G. C. ‘‘Temple and Hammond families and the re- 
lated family of Harrison.’’ N & Q, CLI (1926), 452-53. 


Genealogical details of no great interest. 


James Thomson 

Potter, G[eorge] R[euben]. ‘‘James Thomson and the evolution 
of spirits.’”?’ ES, LXI (1926), 57-65. 

An interesting and luminously written study. The article demonstrates in- 


cidentally that Thomson was not just a sensitive barometer of the intellectual 
[ce of his day, but consciously wrought out his own philosophy.— 
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Joseph Trapp 
Herrick, Marvin T. ‘‘Joseph Trapp and the Aristotelian ‘cathar- 
sis.’’’ MLN, XLI (1926), 158-63. 


Elizabeth Vesey 
The Library of Mrs. Elizabeth Vesey, 1715-1791, . . . with other 
literature of the eighteenth century. Newecastle-on-Tyne: 
William H. Robinson, 1926. Catalogue No. 14. 


Horace Walpole 
(See also William Mason) 

Hieroglyphic tales. By Horace Walpole. London: Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot, 1926. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 9, 1926, p. 907. 

A Selection of the letters of Horace Walpole. Edited by W. S. 
Lewis. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1926. 

Rev. by Percival Merrick in SRL, Jan. 1, 1927, p. 481. 

Supplement to the letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Oz- 
ford, together with upwards of 150 letters addressed to Wal- 
pole between 1735 and 1796. Chronologically arranged and 
edited with notes and indices by Paget Toynbee. Vol. III: 


1744-1797. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 


Rev. by R. R. S. in EHR, XLI (1926), 633; by Lytton Strachey in the New 
republic, June 16, 1926, pp. 110-12; by Paul Yvon in RAA, III (1926), 550- 
53; in N § Q, CL (1926), 233-34; in SRL, May 1, 1926, p. 759; in TLS, Feb. 
18, 1926, p. 115. 


C[hapman], R. W. [Note on the plates in Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
painting.] Bodleian quarterly record, V (1926), 55-56. 
Smith, Horatio E. ‘‘Horace Walpole anticipates Victor Hugo.’’ 

MLN, XLI (1926), 458-61. 


The anticipation, which Smith is careful not to call a ‘‘source,’’ is in the 
discussion of the ‘‘grotesque’’ in tragedy in the preface to the second edition 
of the Castle of Otranto. 


Yvon, Paul. ‘‘En relisant Horace Walpole.’’ RELV, XLIII (1926), 
456-65. 


IV. STUDIES RELATING TO THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 
NOTE: In this and the following section I have listed only those publica- 
tions which seemed to me especially important for the historian of English 
literature and ideas. 


Bémont, Charles. ‘‘Histoire de Grande-Bretagne.’’ RH, CLIII 
(1926), 101-38. 


A general review of recent publications, many of them relating to the period 
covered by this bibliography. See especially pp. 119-22, 133-36. 
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Beresford, John. The godfather of Downing Street: Sir George 
Downing, 1623-1684. London: Richard Cobden-Sanderson, 
1925. 

Rev. by G. O. Sayles in Scottish historical review, XXIII (1926), 225. 

Buer, M. C. Health, wealth, and population in the early days of 
the Industrial Revolution. London: Routledge, 1926. 

The Complete Newgate calendar. Collated and edited with some 
appendices by J. L. Rayner and G. T. Crook. London: Na- 
varre Society, 1926. 5 vols. 

Rev. in TLS, June 10, 1926, p. 388. 

deCastro, J. Paul. The Gordon riots. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1926. 

Rev. in N § Q, CLI (1926), 305; in TLS, Oct. 7, 1926, p. 667. 

Dimond, Sydney G. The psychology of the Methodist revival. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1926. 

Drinkwater, John. Mr. Charles, King of England. London: Hod- 


der and Stoughton; New York: George H. Doran, 1926. 


Rev. in TLS, Jan. 13, 1927, p. 22. 

Frequent extracts from unpublished manuscripts in the Hinchinbroke 
collection give to Drinkwater’s pages a certain air of erudition. But the 
documents in question are usually quite unimportant, and the narrative, which 
deals chiefly with the personal life of Charles, is based in the main upon a 
few well known sources. The style is agreeable but not distinguished; the 
later chapters, in particular, leave an unfortunate impression of incoherence. 
The chief value of the book is that, along with some special pleading, it gives 
to readers brought up on the traditional Whig interpretation of the Restoration 
a more sympathetic, and probably truer, conception of Charles’ character. 


Esdaile, Katharine A. ‘‘ English sculpture in the later XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries.’’ LM, XIV (1926), 170-79, 262-71. 
Faber, Harald. Caius Gabriel Cibber, 1630-1700: his life and work. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 


Rev. in N § Q, CLI (1926), 161-62; in TLS, Aug. 5, 1926, p. 521. Comment 
by Katharine A. Esdaile in TLS, Aug. 12, 1926, p. 537. 


Firth, Sir Charles H. ‘‘The Dictionary of national biography.’’ 
Bulletin of the Institute of historical research, I11(1926), 186- 
95; IV (1926), 48-61, 123-26. 
Corrections and additions. 
Firth, Sir Charles H. ‘‘London during the Civil War.’’ History, 
XI (1926), 25-36. 


An interesting commentary on Macaulay’s remark (History of England, 
ch. III) that ‘‘but for the hostility of the City, Charles I would never have 
been vanquished, and that without the help of the City, Charles II could 
scarcely have been restored.’’ 


The Foundling Hospital and its neighbourhood. With an intro- 
duction by W. R. Lethaby. London: The Foundling Estate 
Protection Association, 1926. 
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Grant, Colonel Maurice Harold. A chronological history of the old 
English landscape painters (in oil). London: Published by 
the author, 1925. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 18, 1926, p. 113. 

Hinkhouse, F. J. The preliminaries of the American Revolution 
as seen in the English press, 1763-1775. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1926. 

Horwood, R. ‘‘Plan of the cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark, and parts adjoining, 1792-1799.’’ The 
mask, XII (1926), 49-65, 100-03. 

Sixteen plates. 

Johnson, Captain Charles. A general history of the pirates. Edited 
with a preface by Philip Gosse. London: Cayme Press, 1926. 

Johnson, Captain Charles. A general history of the robberies and 
murders of the most notorious pirates. Edited by Arthur L. 
Hayward. London: Routledge, 1926. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 25, 1926, p. 860. 

Klingberg, Frank J. The anti-slavery movement in England: a 
study in English humanitarianism. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1926. 

MeMurray, William. ‘‘London taverns in the XVIIth century.”’ 
N & Q, CLI (1926), 438-40. 

A list of taverns and coffee-houses flourishing in 1663. 

Marshall, Dorothy. The English poor in the eighteenth century: a 
study in social and administrative history from 1662 to 1782. 
London: Routledge, 1926. 

Morgan, William Thomas. ‘‘The Five Nations and Queen Anne.” 
Mississippi Valley historical review, XIII (1926), 169-89. 
Morse, Hosea Ballou. The chronicles of the East India Company 
trading to China, 1635-1834. Oxford: Clarendon Press; Cam- 

bridge [Mass.]: Harvard University Press, 1926. 4 vols. 


Rev. by John Easton in Scottish historical review, XXIV (1926), 61-62; 
by K. 8. Latourette in AHR, XXXII (1926), 105-06. 


Piette, Maximin. La réaction Wesléyenne dans l’évolution protest- 
ante: étude d’histoire religieuse. Brussels: La Lecture au 
Foyer, 1925. 

Rev. by Charles Bémont in RH, CLIII (1926), 135-36; by J. H. Faulkner 


in AHR, XXXI (1926), 315-16; by Alfred Loisy in RC, LX (1926), 81-83; 
by George Milligan in Scottish historical review, XXIII (1926), 216-17. 


Sée, Henri. Les origines du capitalisme moderne. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1926. 

Rev. by Albert Mathiez in Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, 
TII (1926), 502-03. 
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Smith, Captain Alexander. A complete history of the lives and 
robberies of the most notorious highwaymen, footpads, shop- 
lifts, and cheats of both sexes. Edited by Arthur L. Hayward. 
London: Routledge, 1926. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 28, 1926, p. 735. 

Sykes, Norman. Edmund Gibson: Bishop of London, 1669-1748: 
a study in politics and religion in the eighteenth century. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 6, 1927, p. 7. 
Tawney, R. H. Religion and the rise of capitalism: a historical 


study. London: Murray; New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1926. 


Rey. by Bartlett Brebner in SRL, Jan. 8, 1927, p. 495; by Stuart Chase in 
the Nation, Dec. 1, 1926, pp. 563-64; by E. 8. Furniss in the Yale review, XVI 
(1927), 385-87; by George O’Brien in Studies: an Irish quarterly review, XV 
(1926), 217-29; by Henri Sée in Revue d’histoire moderne, I (1926), 388-89; 
by Preserved Smith in AHR, XXXII (1927), 309-11; in TLS, Apr. 29, 1926, 
p. 311. 

The subject of this very important book may be described in general terms 
as the shifting relations between religious and moral ideals on the one hand 
and economic practice on the other, from the end of the Middle Ages to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. More specifically, Tawney seeks to show 
how the characteristic medieval notion of a society in which all human activ- 
ities were at least nominally subject to moral control gradually gave place to 
the modern ‘‘capitalistic’’ conception of the life of profit-seeking as an auto- 
nomous realm in which the only valid laws are mechanical. The forces which 
operated in bringing about this transformation were in the main, he recognizes, 
economic—the irresistible march of the commercial and financial middle class. 
But he seeks to make clear also that the rise within this class of the religious 
movement of Puritanism, though in its earlier phases it involved a reassertion 
of the medieval attitude (see especially pp. 216-24), eventually in the period 
after the Restoration gave an enormous stimulus to the new spirit of profiteer- 
ing (see pp. 240-47). This thesis, of course, is not altogether new. Tawney 
himself gave a sketch of it in a series of articles in the Journal of political 
economy for 1923, and in a slightly different form the same thesis has had 
considerable vogue in Germany ever since the publication of Max Weber’s 
famous study, ‘‘ Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus.’’ 
Tawney, however, seems to me to mark an advance over Weber (of whose 
theory he has written a penetrating criticism, pp. 315-17) in two ways: first 
in his more realistic insistence upon the primacy of economic as distinguished 
from ideological causes, and second in his recognition of the double character 
of the Puritan influence. For students of English literature in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, his book contains hints which should result in a 
number of new interpretations of the writers and movements of that period. 
He himself has some suggestive remarks on Baxter (pp. 220-24) and on Bunyan 
(p. 307); and it would be easy, and, I believe, illuminating, to study certain 
later writers from the same point of view. Defoe is an especially good case. 
Could anything be more ‘‘capitalistic,’’ in Tawney’s sense of the word, than 
the following sentences from the Review for July 29, 1710: ‘‘The Dutch 
are our Neighbours; in the Confederacy they are our Friends; they join with 
us in defending the Protestant Interest, and the Cause of Liberty; they are 
our good Allies against the French, and I shall be the last that shall speak, 
or write a Word in prejudice of our Friendship with the Dutch.—But Trade 
knows no Friends, in Commerce there is Correspondence of Nations, but no 
Confederacy; he is my Friend in Trade, who I can Trade with, that 4s, can 
get by; but he that would get from me, is my Mortal Enemy in Trade, tho’ 
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he were my Father, Brother, Friend, or Confederate.’’ (I owe this text to 
one of my students, Mr. H. H. Andersen, who is preparing a study of Defoe’s 
economic and social ideas.) Finally, not the least of the merits of Tawney’s 
book is its excellent and at times brilliant style. It is perhaps too brilliant 
in places, but that is a fault which, after a prolonged diet of dissertations and 
articles in learned journals, one is easily tempted to forgive. 


Thomas, P. J. Merchantilism and East India Trade: an early phase 
of the protection and free trade controversy. London: P. S. 
King, 1926. 

Tipping, H. Avray. English homes: Period VI. Volume I: Late 


Georgian, 1760-1820. London: Country life, 1926. 


Rev. by Christopher Hussey in Observer, Sept. 5, 1926, p. 4; in TLS, Sept. 
16, 1926, p. 609. 


Turberville, A. S. English men and manners in the eighteenth - 
century: an illustrated narrative. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1926. 


Rev. in N § Q, CLI.(1926), 468; in TLS, Oct. 21, 1926, p. 711. 

An attempt to describe English society in the eighteenth century through 
a series of portraits of representative personalities—statesmen and politicians 
(chs. IV-VIII), divines (ch. IX), philanthropists (ch. X), writers, artists, 
actors, and musicians (chs. XI-XIII), ‘‘empire builders’’ (ch. XIV), and 
soldiers and admirals (chs. XV-XVI). The volume also has an introductory 
chapter on the general spirit of the period, an ‘‘outline of events’’ (ch. II), 
and an analysis of the structure of society (ch. III). It should prove very 
useful in giving to students a conception of the social background of eighteenth- 
century literature. The illustrations are numerous and well selected. 


The Diary of a country parson: the Reverend James Woodforde. 
Edited by John Beresford. Volume II, 1782-1787. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1926. 


Rev. by G. B. H. in EHR, XLI (1926), 634-35; in N g Q, CL (1926), 251- 
52; in TLS, Mar. 11, 1926, p. 179. 


V. STUDIES RELATING TO THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


‘John Adams on Rousseau: his comments on Rousseau’s ‘Inequality 
among mankind,’ written in 1794, and now first published.”’ 
More books, being the Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 
I (1926), 53-64. 

Marginal comments in a copy of the English translation of 1761. 

Bernoulli, C., and H. Kern. Romantische Naturphilosophie. Jena: 
Diederichs, 1926. 

Bouvier, Auguste. J. G. Zimmerman: un représentant suisse du 
cosmopolitisme littéraire au XVIII° siécle. Geneva: Georg et 
Cie., 1925. 

Rev. by Henri Lichtenberger in Revue germanique, XVII (1926), 377. 

Brunet, P. Les physiciens hollandais et la méthode expérimentale 
en France au XVIII* siécle. Paris: Blanchard, 1926. 
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Brunot, Ferdinand. Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines a 
1900. Tome VII: La propagation du francais en France jus- 
qu’a la fin de l’ancien régime. Paris: A. Colin, 1926. 

Rev. by E. Bourciez in RC, LX (1926), 311-14; Louis Brandin in Modern 

languages, VII (1926), 174-76; by Lucien Febvre in RSH, XLII (1926), 19- 


40; by Ch. Guerlin de Guer in Revue du Nord, XII (1926), 227-33; by Albert 
Mathiez in Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, III (1926), 287-89. 


Chase, Cleveland B. The young Voltaire. New York: Longmans, 


Green & Co., 1926. 


Rev. in New York Times Book review, Oct. 31, 1926, p. 9; in TLS, Dec. 16, 
1926, p. 931. 

A’ study of Voitaire’s stay in England with particular reference to the 
English influence on his outlook and ideas. A popular restatement of points 
already well known to specialists. 


Cherel, A. Un aventurier religieux au XVIIT° siécle: André-Michel 
Ramsay. Paris: Perrin, 1926. 
‘“‘Le Classicisme franeais 4 ]’étranger.’’ RLC, VI (1926), 347-50. 


Notes on recent studies. 
Cohen, Gustave. ‘‘Le séjour de Saint-Evremond en Hollande (1665- 
1670).’’ RLC, VI (1926), 28-78, 402-23. 


An important series of articles (see PQ, V, 377). Of special interest is the 
discussion of Saint-Evremond’s relations with Vossius, Huygens, and Spinoza. 


Dubosq, Y. Z. Le livre frangais et son commerce en Hollande de 
1750 a4 1780 Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1926. 

Dueros, Louis. French society in the eighteenth century. Trans- 
lated from the French by W. de Geijer, with a foreword by J. 


A. Higgs-Walker. London: G. Bell, 1926. 


Rev. by David Ogg in Scottish historical review, XXIV (1926), 70; in TLS, 
June 10, p. 387. 


Dugas, L. ‘‘Une théorie physiologique du rire au XVIII° siécle.’’ 
Revue bleue, Jan. 16, 1926, pp. 45-49. 

DuPeloux, Charles. Répertoire général des ouvrages modernes 
relatifs au XVIIT° siécle frangais (1715-1789). Paris: Grund, 
1926. 

Rev. in RLC, VI (1926), 695. 

Ernst, Fritz. ‘‘La tradition médiatrice de la Suisse aux XVIII° 
et XIX° siécles.’’ RLC, VI (1926), 549-607. 

Etienne, S. ‘‘La méthode en histoire littéraire 4 propos d’une pub- 
lication récente sur le roman francais au XVIII° siécle’’ 
{Mornet’s edition of Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise]. Revue 
belge de philologie et d’histoire, V (1926), 351-80. 

Gaffiot, Maurice. ‘‘La théorie du luxe dans l’euvre de Voltaire.’’ 
Revue d’histoire économique et sociale, XIV (1926), 320-43. 


A useful summary in four parts: (1) ‘‘La définition du luxe’’; (2) ‘‘Les 
causes du luxe’’; (3) ‘‘Les effets du luxe’’; and (4) ‘‘Les lois somptuaires.’’ 
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The writer seems not to know the important study of André Morize, L’apologie 
du lure au XVIITI® siécle (Paris, 1909). 


Gaquére, Abbé Francois. La vie et les euvres de Claude Fleury 


(1640-1723). Paris: J. de Gigord, 1925. 

. — by A. Cherel in RHL, XXXIII (1926), 634-35; in TLS, Mar. 4, 1926, 

Giinther, Hans R. G. ‘‘Psychologie des deutschen Pietismus.”’ 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte, IV (1926), 144-76. 

Hazard, Paul. ‘‘Romantisme italien et romantisme européen.”’ 
RLC, VI (1926), 224-45. 


The opening lecture of a course at the Collége de France. 
Kies, Paul P. ‘‘The sources and basic model of Lessing’s Miss Sara 


Sampson.’’ MP, XXIV (1926), 65-90. 


An attempt to show that Lessing began by constructing a ‘‘plot outline’ 
from elements supplied by Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia, and then deliberately 
inserted into this framework characters and motifs taken now from Mrs. Cent- 
livre’s Perjur’d husband and now from Charles Johnson’s Caelia, keeping this 
latter play ‘‘constantly before him during the composition of his own’’ (p. 
89). But as the characters and motifs in question are of a rather conventional 
type, and as Miss Sara Sampson is a play and not a doctor’s dissertation, the 
argument is not entirely convincing. 


Lion, H. ‘‘Rousseau et d’Argens.’?’ RHL, XXXIII (1926), 415- 
18. 

Magendie, M. La politesse mondaine et les théories de l’honnéteté, 
en France, au XVII° siécle, de 1600 & 1660. Paris: Alcan, 


[1925]. 2 vols. 

Rev. by René Bray in RHL, XXXIII (1926), 271-72; by J. E. Spingarn in 
Romanic review, XVII (1926), 71-73; in TLS, Apr. 15, 1926, p. 276. 

In this dissertation of 943 pages Magendie has done pioneer work in an 
early period of our richest literature of courtesy. In confining his treatment 
almost exclusively to French writers, however, he has considered in isolation 
a body of ideas that were very often indifferent to national boundaries. He 
is not unaware of the indebtedness of France to Italy for theories of honnéteté, 
but in evaluating the debt he examines—rather skeptically—only Castiglione, 
Della Casa, and Guazzo as possible sources. He might have considered such 
other representative writers as Machiavelli, Nenna, Romei, Ringhieri, Bargagli, 
and Ducci in an effort to determine the extent of the Italian influence in 
general. It is possible, also, that he has given insufficient attention to that 
important Spanish writer, Gracian, whose influence he appears to minimize 
(II, 720). The relation of seventeenth-century French courtesy to the general 
humanistic movement is almost wholly neglected, and if Magendie had formed 
but the slightest acquaintance with the various medieval books of courtesy 
(e.g., Caxton’s) he would hardly have made the bold statement that ‘‘ Erasme 
fut le eréateur de la civilité puérile, et ne semble pas avoir eu de devancier’’ 
(I, 150). 

Magendie might have made his work more useful to students of the honnéte 
homme and at the same time have given to his ideas a better emphasis and 
proportion if he had chosen to treat the theories of honnéteté as a tradition 
by organizing his materials according to ideas rather than according to authors 
and works. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these criticisms as to perspective and method, Ma- 
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gendie has put into his work the results of much careful reading in an ex- 
tensive and difficult field. Students of the conception of the gentleman in 
every modern European literature must feel grateful to him for his many 
eareful distinctions (e.g., I, 150), for his warnings concerning the pitfalls that 
lie ahead of the student in this field (e.g., I, 339 ff), and for his valuable 
bibliography and his numerous abstracts of books that are practically in- 
accessible to most of us.—V. B. H. 


Martin, Gaston. La francmagonnerie francaise et la préparation 


de la Révolution. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1926. 


Rev. by A. Aulard and R. Vivier in La Révolution frangaise, LXXIX (1926), 
173-76; by Albert Mathiez in Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, 
III (1926), 498-502; by Henri Sée in RH, CLIT (1926), 94-96. 


Morel, Jean-Emile. ‘‘ Jean-Jacques Rousseau lit Plutarque.’’ Revue 


d’histoire moderne, I (1926), 81-102. 


An interesting study of Rousseau’s debt to Plutarch, especially in the 
Discours sur l’inégalité, based on a MS note-book (1753-1754) in which 
Rousseau recorded passages which had interested him in his reading. 


Mornet, Daniel. La pensée francaise au XVIIT° siécle. Paris: Ar- 


mand Colin, 1926. 


Rev. by Gilbert Chinard in MLN, XLII (1927), 124-25; in TLS, Dee. 23, 
1926, p. 946. 


Pagés, G. ‘‘Histoire de France de 1660 4 1789.’’ RH, CLII 
(1926), 66-86. 

A systematic survey of recent publications. 

Pflaum, Heinz. ‘‘Rationalismus und Mystik in der Philosophie 
Spinozas.’’ Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwis- 
senschaft und Geistesgeschichte, IV (1926), 127-43. 

Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘ Albrecht von Haller and English © 


theology.”” PMLA, XLI (1926), 942-54. 


Questions the importance of Newton’s influence (cf. H. M. Jones, ibid., XL 
[1925], 103-27) and suggests as possible alternative influences William King 
and Samuel Clarke. 


Ranscelot, Jean. ‘‘Les manifestations du déclin poétique au début 
du XVIII’ siéele.”” RHL, X XXIII (1926), 497-520. 


An informing and suggestive article on various phases of the rationalistic 
attack on poetry, discussing what seventeenth- and eighteenth-century theorists 
thought concerning the cramping influence of verse, whether poetry can be 
written in prose, and the origins of poetry and of rime. Certain subjective 
interjections of Ranscelot raise the question whether in studies of this type 
it is worth arguing with dead authors. Is it not at once better method and 
more dramatic to let their contemporary adversaries answer, if there must be 
an answer?—F. B. K. 

Ratner, Joseph. ‘‘In defense of Spinoza.’’ Journal of philosophy, 


XXIII (1926), 121-33. 
A general review of the Chronicon Spinozanum, vols. I-III (1921-1923). 


Roustan, M. The pioneers of the French Revolution. Translated 
by Frederie Whyte, with an introduction by Harold J. Laski. 
London: Benn; Boston: Little, Brown, 1926. - 
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Rev. by Henry E. Bourne in Political science quarterly, XLI (1926), 635-37; 
by Kingsley Martin in Economica, No. 18, Nov., 1926, pp. 345-47; in the 
Nation, July 28, 1926, p. 83; in TLS, Mar. 18, 1926, p. 200. 


Schaffer, Aaron. ‘‘Chateaubriand’s reading during his ‘Emigra- 
tion.’’’ PQ, V (1926), 258-72. 


Contains a useful list of the literary references in the Essai sur les révolu- 
tions. Among the titles which the writer has not been able to identify (p. 
272), ‘‘Laf.: Meurs des sauvages’’ is of course the well known work of Lafi- 
tau, Meurs des sauvages amériquains comparées aux meurs des premiers temps 
(Paris, 1724). 


Schinz, Albert. ‘‘Bibliographie critique de Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
dans les cing derniéres années.’? MLN, XLI (1926), 423-38. 

Schinz, Albert. ‘‘Fénelon, critique littéraire, préeurseur.’’ RCC, 
XXVII' (1926), 587-601. 

Schomann, Emilie. ‘‘Des Feminismus wahrend der franzdsischen 
Revolution.’’ Zeitschrift fiir franzdsischen und englischen 
Unterricht, XXV_ (1926), 13-31, 101-17. 

Schiitze, Martin. ‘‘Herder’s conception of ‘Bild.’’’ Germanic 
review, I (1926), 21-35. 

Stieler, Georg. ‘‘Bibliographie der Malebranche-Literatur.”’ 
Literarische Berichte aus dem Gebiete der Philosophie (Erfurt: 
Kurt Stenger), pp. 93-100. 

Teggart, Frederick J. ‘‘Turgot’s approach to the study of man.” 
University of California chronicle, XXVIII (1926), 129-42. 

Toinet, Raymond. ‘‘Les écrivains moralistes au XVII° siécle.”’ 
RHL, XXXIII (1926), 395-407. 


Additions and corrections to the bibliography published in the same journal 
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Vier, J.-A. ‘‘L’activité d’une académie provinciale au XVIII 
siécle: 1’Académie de Stanislas de 1750 a4 1766.’’ RUHL, 
XXXIII (1926), 337-54. 

Wade, Ira O. The ‘‘philosophe’’ in the French drama of the 
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MILTON’S ESSENTIAL RELATIONSHIP TO 
PURITANISM AND STOICISM 


By Martin A. Larson 
University of Idaho 


The relationship between Milton and Puritanism has never been 
investigated scientifically or philosophically ; and it is one concern- 
ing which many vague and some dogmatically erroneous concep- 
tions exist. 

To gain any real understanding of this problem, we must first 
realize that Puritanism was, as Taine calls it, the English Renais- 
sance of Christianity. And Christianity is an historical phenomenon, 
actuated by a certain attitude of mind and philosophy of life, con- 
sisting of a number of fixed dogmas, and existing for a very parti- 
cular purpose—to save corrupt and fallen man. Christian doctrine 
presents little variation on any principal point among orthodox 
writers, whether Catholic or Protestant. St. Augustine was the 
formulator and inspirer of almost all later theological teaching, 
especially that of all the Protestant reformers. The Reformation 
did not deal with doctrine, but with discipline and the ecclesiastical 
institution. We should keep this fact well in mind. Wherever 
Milton differs from any orthodox writer in regard to any given 
point, he differs from all. And what the orthodox philosophy was, 
let us briefly delineate. 

Its metaphysical principle is absolute dualism: that is, it pos- 
tulates two forces in the universe, one good, the other evil. The 
first we call God, lighi, warmth, spirit, ete.; the second, Devil, dark- 
ness, cold, matter, ete. These meet especially in the human being 
and carry on everlasting warfare. The words the world, the flesh, 
and the Devil, meant literally the same thing to the medieval Chris- 
tian. Actuated by this philosophy man thinks his body evil, of the 
Devil; he seeks to mortify his flesh: he dresses in hair shirts, lives 
in noisome eaverns, sleeps on gridirons, ete. During the middle 
ages, religious devotees shunned the world and retired into monas- 
teries. They denied particularly the sex instinct which, being a 


_— 


1 Cf. Masson, Life of Milton, VI, 840; MacLeod, The Catholic Presbyterian, 
IX, 175; and Macaulay’s essay on Milton. 
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thing peculiarly of the flesh, was ultimate proof that we are of the 
Devil. The dualistic philosophy is manifest in St. Paul’s epistle 
to the Romans.? Manichaeus, who carried this philosophy to its 
ultimate conclusion, and who was the ancient systematic religious 
exponent of it, made salvation through Christ impossible, and was, 
therefore, a heretic. He considered matter an uncreated, eternal, 
and immutable substance, possessing power equal to that of God. 
St. Augustine, in his great controversy with Pelagius, incorporated 
into his own system, and so transmitted to the whole western church, 
all but the bitter consistency of Manichaeism. When Luther said 
‘“Man consists of a double nature, spiritual and corporal, and these 
two are contrary, the spirit fighting the flesh and the flesh the 
spirit,’’® he was expressing the philosophy of metaphysical dualism 
so prominent in all Christian thinking, and especially so in Puritan- 
ism. When the Puritans closed the theatres, arrayed themselves in 
long and somber faces, and prohibited every kind of amusement, 
they gave expression to their modified Manichaeistie philosophy. 
With the Manichee all worldly interests—aesthetic, emotional, in- 
tellectual, social, material—are evil, and therefore to be condemned; 
and the Puritans condemned them thoroughly. 

Largely as a consequence of metaphysical dualism, the theologians 
developed the doctrine of absolute human corruption. St. Augus- 
tine found delight in painting human nature as bad as possible, 
as all the orthodox theologians have done. When the genius of 
Calvin gave utterance to the following, he stated the fundamental 
hypothesis upon which both the medieval and the Protestant Re- 
formation rested: 

Let it stand as an indubitable truth, which no inquiries can shake, that the 
mind of man is so entirely alienated from the righteousness of God, that he 
cannot conceive, desire, or design anything but what is wicked, foul, impure, 


and iniquitous; that his heart is so thoroughly environed by sin, that it can 
breathe out nothing but corruption and rottenness.5 


Bunyan reflects exactly the same philosophy throughout his Grace 
Abounding, and Edwards says in the narrative of his life: 


My wickedness, as I am in myself, has long appeared to me perfectly in- 
effable, and swallowing up all thought and imagination; like an infinite deluge, 


2Ch. VII: 14-25. 
3 Requoted from Smith’s Martin Luther, p. 92. 
+Cf. Confessions, Everyman Series, 25-6. 


5 Institutes of the Christian Religion, requoted from H. Ellis, The New 
Spirit, p. 106. 
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or mountains over my head. I know not how to express better what my sins 
appear to me to be, than by heaping infinite upon infinite, and multiplying 
infinite by infinite. ... When I look into my heart, and take a view of my 
wickedness, it looks like an abyss infinitely deeper than hell.... And yet it 
seems to me, that my conviction of sin is exceedingly small, and faint; it is 
enough to amaze me that I have no more sense of my sin... . 

I have greatly longed of late for a broken heart, and to lie low before God; 
... it would be a vile self-exaltation in me, not to be the lowest in humility 
of all mankind. ... And it is affecting to think, how ignorant, I was, when a 
young Christian, of the bottomless, infinite depths of wickedness, pride, hypo- 
erisy, and deceit left in my heart.6 

Man, being so utterly evil, is completely incapable of doing any- 
thing to help himself; his every act must only plunge him more 
irretrievably into the depths of damnation. There can be no sal- 
vation from within; the whole process of redemption must be an 
externalized one. It was therefore inevitable that the theologians 
should construct a system of dogmas by which helpless men might 
procure salvation for eternity. Perhaps the chief of these was 
absolute predestination, which holds that God, before the foundation 
of the world, chose certain human beings at random from the mass 
of corruption to be his Elect. These owe their salvation not in the 
slightest degree to their own efforts or desires, but to mere un- 
merited and irresistible grace; all to whom this is not vouchsafed 
pass automatically into destruction. God’s choice of his elect was 
purely arbitrary ; and he does no injustice in passing over the rest 
of mankind, because all positively deserve to perish. This is the 
plain statement of the doctrine as it is expressed by practically all 
the orthodox theologians from Augustine to Edwards, and as it 
is written into all the creeds. Another great dogma was that of 
the Trinity, the object of man’s faith. Others are those of the 
creatio ex nihilo and the incarnation. These and other dogmas 
constitute the externalized machinery by which helpless human 
beings may, by denying themselves completely, be redeemed from 
sin to the bliss of heaven. They expect nothing from the individual 
and they give him eredit for nothing. They recognize no possibility 
of worth or power in him. These doctrines, furthermore, are quite 
imeomprehensible to the human reason or to the human sense of 
justice.’ 

The reformers were particularly zealous in constructing creeds, 
and in compelling all to accept them in toto. The Augsburg Con- 


6 Works, New York, 1844, I, 25-6. 

‘Luther said: ‘‘If by any effort of reason I could conceive how God, who 
shows so much anger and iniquity, could be merciful and just, there would be 
no need of faith.’’ (Requoted from Smith’s Martin Luther, p. 208.) 
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fession, the Formula of Concord, the Confession of the Synod of 
Dort, the Thirty Nine Articles, and the Westminster Confession 
are a few of these. Nothing can more potently declare Puritan 
hatred for rationalism and individualism than these dogmatic state- 
ments of final and authoritative truth. Only as rationalism be- 
came a more powerful factor in human thinking, did men cease to 
make creeds. 

Thus, historical Christianity in general and Puritanism in parti- 
cular preached the negation of the human reason, and the validity 
of absolute authority in all matters pertaining to religion.* Such 
preaching was a universal phenomenon; it assumed that nothing 
valid, especially concerning religion, could emanate from the in- 
dividual and that he must depend in everything, not upon reason, 
but upon faith. The necessity of faith is, of course, the very heart 
and soul of Lutheranism. The following passage from the Religio 
Medici, the author of which is even considered a religious sceptie, 
illustrates sufficiently the point I have in mind: 

Methinks there be not impossibilities enough in religion, for an active faith; 
the deepest mysteries ours contains have not only been illustrated, but main- 
tained by syllogism, and the rule of reason: I love to lose myself in a mystery, 
to pursue my reason to an O altitudo! ’Tis my solitary recreation to pose my 
apprehension with those involved enigmas and riddles of the trinity, with 
incarnation and resurrection. I can answer all the objections of Satan and 
my rebellious reason, with that odd resolution I learned from Tertullian, Cer- 
tum est quia impossibile est. I desire to exercise my faith in the difficultest 
point; for to credit ordinary and visible objects, is not faith, but persuasion. 

These powerful creeds, dogmas, and principles produced the need 
for man’s absolute dependence upon forces external to himself. They 
require an absolute conformity; the utter negation of all self- 
expression ; and the complete destruction of all individuality. Man 
learned to surrender completely; to negate his own reason and 
moral impulses; to consider himself a sink of foul iniquity; and to 
east himself unquestioningly upon powers unseen. 

The Puritan was the exponent of the principle of externality. I 
mean by this that for him nothing came from within the mind— 
man had no resources. He had no inward ethical reality. Man 


8Cf. Wm. Prynne’s Anti-Arminianisme. This book, like all of Prynne’s 
many and voluminous works, is, par excellence, an appeal to authority. What 
has been believed must be believed now. He has many hundreds of quotations 
and references to authority, but absolutely no appeal to the understanding. 
In one curious passage, seeking to render Arminianism ridiculous, he compares 
it to Copernicus’ theory of the universe, saying that both are equally absurd. 
Prynne was perhaps the most outstanding as well as the most typical repre- 
sentative of Puritanism. 
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was but a shadow;; all he possessed came from without. The Puritan 
was exceedingly humble and self-degrading before the powers of 
the unseen because he was burdened with the thought that he pos- 
sessed no actual or even potential merit, that all good to him must 
be, not even to the slightest degree, the result of his own will or 
endeavor, but a sheer and undeserved gift. He had not even the 
power to desire a good thing. His dependence upon powers over 
which he had no control was absolute. Spiritually, he was a slave. 
Realizing his own impotence, he bowed down in absolute despair. 

In every aspect both of action and of philosophy Milton is in 
direct conflict with Puritanism. In the first place, he is a monist 
in metaphysics—a pantheist. Spirit and body are not antagonistic, 
but merely more and less etherealized aspects of the same sub- 
stance. All things in the universe are manifestations of God him- 
self. We read in Comus: 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on th’ outward shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

And all be made immortal. 
Body and soul are, then, not in a state of warfare, but can merge 
wholly into each other. It is this doctrine which is elaborated in 
the fifth book of Paradise Lost ;° we find here that rocks, herbs, 
stalks, trees, flowers, animals, men, angels, God, matter, and spirit 
are all the same fundamental substance, ‘‘one first matter all,’’ 
in which these manifestations present differing degrees of perfec- 
tion, of spirituality,—as they are nearer to or further from God 
in the seale of being. This is the monism, the pantheism, of the 
Renaissance in which evil, as a positive force, vanishes utterly, in 
which evil is simply the absence of good, and which Milton thus 
enounces in his Christian Doctrine: ‘‘Substance is an efflux of 
Deity’’;?° and thus in Paradise Lost: 


Boundless the Deep, because I am who fill 
Infinitude; nor vacuous the space.11 


The conviction of man’s utter corruption is nowhere expressed in 
Milton—not even in his later writings in which we find that he 


_—_—_— 


®LI. 469-512. 
10 P, W., IV, 180. 
uP. L., VII, 168-9. 
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has turned to Christianity. The material of man is God; and that 
cannot be utterly corrupt. ; 

It is impossible not to feel in reading even the smallest passage 
of Milton that he was a man of activity rather than of contempla- 
tion. Christianity, with Milton, consists in charity, in good works, 
very largely ; one must have faith, it is true, but a faith that makes 
the world better.12 We recall the passage in the Areopagitica be- 
ginning, ‘‘I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue.’’ And 
this pagan utterance is confirmed by many passages from the 
Christian Doctrine and Paradise Lost, which have not merely an 
ethical but also a theological significance. Milton says: ‘‘ Hence 
implicit faith . . . cannot possibly be genuine faith.’’** ‘‘Such as 
are strenuous in the conflict ... are ... frequently in the Scripture 
called perfect.’"* This, of course, is the old Pelagian argument, 
and a complete denial of Lutheranism and Puritanism. 

We cannot here pause upon Milton’s doctrine concerning pre- 
destination except to refer the reader to Chapters III and IV in 
the Christian Doctrine and to say that in them we find the most 
obvious differentiation between Milton and his contemporaries. 
But that he should be utterly at variance on this point is a fore- 
gone conclusion once we know his metaphysical doctrines. 

Furthermore—and this is a matter of extraordinary significance 
—Milton’s was the pagan, one-world philosophy of existence. At 
least it was so until 1654. The Puritan was interested, not in this 
life, but in the next. Milton, on the other hand, expended his 
tremendous energy doing things in the here and now. All his 
pamphlets deal, not with religion, but with human problems exist- 
ing in this world only. His Areopagitica, Comus, divorce tracts, 
tractate Of Education, History of Britain, Tenure, Eikonoklastes, 
etc., all bear ample witness to my statement. These are the pro- 
ductions of one interested in the present, not in the future, life. 
When Milton was defeated with the fall of the Commonwealth, it 
is true that he sought consolation in religion, but religion did not 
obliterate his self-dependence; he never surrendered wholly to the 
unseen; he never considered himself a sink of iniquity; and he 
never worried about whether he was one of the elect, as Bunyan 
and Edwards did for so many bitter years. 


12 Cf, Bk. XII, 581 ff. 
13 P, W., IV, 338. 
14 Ibid., 349. 
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Besides these points, which are philosophical and fundamental, 
there are others more external, practical, and definite in which 
Milton is seen to differentiate himself from the Puritans. 

First among these we may name Milton’s love for the sensuously 
beautiful. An admiration of this is condemned by the Augustinian 
philosophy; we learn this particularly from the Confessions’ of 
St. Augustine, as well as from everything Puritan. But all Mil- 
ton’s poetry declares his love for such beauty, which he thus states 
explicitly in a letter to Deodati,, ‘‘Whatever the Deity may have 
bestowed upon me in other respects, he has certainly inspired me, 
if any were ever inspired, with a passion for the good and fair.’’!¢ 
The mere fact, of course, that Milton wrote Paradise Lost at all, 
which is a sensuous presentation of the purely spiritual and con- 
ceptual, an artistic rendition of faith, dogma, and the unseen, an 
attempt to make divine things pleasing to the esthetic sense, proves 
that Milton was no Puritan. Puritans produce not belles lettres 
or art of any kind, but theological treatises concerning man’s bad- 
ness, and creeds which man must accept upon mere and absolute 
authority. 

The Puritans closed the theaters and frowned upon all human 
pleasure. But we know that Milton had a great admiration for 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Shakespeare, and a consider- 
able regard for Jonson. Milton himself wrote a tragedy, Samson 
Agonistes, after the Greek model, and a masque, Comus, according 
to the English. And we learn in ‘‘L’Allegro’’ that Milton loved 
comedy; in ‘‘I] Penseroso’’ that he was inspired to see ‘‘ gorgeous 
tragedy, In seeptered pall, come sweeping by.’’ 

We know, of course, that Milton expended much of his life- 
effort in direct combat with the Puritans. In 1642, it is true, he 
took the field at their side, because he thought they were champions 
of freedom; but he was soon disillusioned upon this point. We 
read in the Areopagitica, which was a protest against an edict of 
the Puritan parliament: we ‘‘will soon put it out of controversy 
that bishops and presbyters are the same to us, both name and 
thing.’’ The same sentiment is repeated in the sonnet ‘‘On the 
New Foreers of Conscience’’ (the Puritans). In 1648 the same 
parliament passed and published an Ordinance for the Suppres- 


15 Everyman Series, p. 64. 
16 P. W., III, 494. 
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sion of Blasphemies and Heresies. Had the Christian Doctrine 
been then available, Milton could have been charged with seven 
heresies rendering him liable to the death-penalty, and eleven for 
which he might have been imprisoned indefinitely. In the Tenure, 
in the Second Defence, in the Eikonoklastes, and in other pamphlets 
of the period 1650-60, Milton makes many invidious remarks about 
the Puritans. Of these, one of the most incisive and significant is 
that concerning William Prynne:’’ ‘‘A late hot querist for tithes, 
whom ye may know by his wits lying ever beside him in the margin 
to be ever beside his wits in the text, a fierce reformer once, now 
rankled with a contrary heat.’’?* 

One more external fact may be mentioned in this connection 
which serves to establish the statement that Milton was not a Puri- 
tan—the fact that he wrote his Christian Doctrine. This work which, 
on the surface, seems conclusive evidence that he was a Puritan, is 
final proof that he was not. For in it Milton wrecks the whole 
orthodox system; his realized ideal is non-conformity, individualism, 
rationalism. It remakes the entire doctrine of the church to suit 
the personal needs of John Milton, Englishman. It attacks Puritan- 
ism, not from without, but, with much more deadly effects, from 
within. It denies the Trinity, the dual nature of Christ, the creatio 
ex nihilo, the temporality of matter, human corruption, absolute 
predestination, irresistible grace, the separation of spirit from body, 
the divinity of Jesus, the perseverance of the saints, infant baptism, 
consubstantiation, transubstantiation, the authority of the Scrip- 
tures over human reason, the authority of any human being over 
others in matters of religion, the right of any one to interpret the 
Seripture for others—in fact, everything that went to make Puri- 
tanism what it was. And the wonderful part of it is that Milton 
made all these contradictions while accepting—at least in theory 
—the chief premises of Puritanism—man’s need for salvation, and 
the final authority of the Scriptures. 

The preceding discussion serves to indicate Milton’s direct con- 
flict with Puritanism. But this conflict is not the most significant: 
of far greater importance is the source of it in his own intellectual 
makeup—his rationalism and individualism—evident everywhere 


17 Cf. above, p. 204, note. Prynne was, like Milton, an enemy of the episcopal 
ecclesiastical institution; but, unlike Milton, he was a real Puritan, and an 
inveterate enemy of all rationalism and individualism. He was and always 
remained a staunch Presbyterian. 


18 P. W., III, 17. 
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in his work—and his principle of internality which underlies them. 
It is by virtue of these that the essential Milton is everything that 
the typical Puritan is not. 

It might be well to define our terms. By rationalism I mean 
that attitude of mind which seeks not a particular truth, but Truth: 
which accepts nothing because it was believed in the past. Ration- 
alism never commits itself to a foregone conclusion. What we now 
hold to be most sacred may be most false, in the light of pure reason, 
which is the only final criterion. Rationalism holds, furthermore, 
that there must be change and progress; that without these life 
stagnates into corruption and death. By individualism I mean 
that philosophy which demands rights for each of us; which, in- 
deed, places the interest of the individuals before that of the group. 
It postulates the right of each human being to have his own opinions, 
doctrines, judgments,—in short, to live his life independently as 
far as this is possible. Individualism is the enemy of uniformity, 
and of conformity to accepted standards. Rationalism and in- 
dividualism are, of course, the most uncompromising enemies of 
historieal Christianity. 

The following is the central point in all rationalistie thinking; 


truth must be progressive, not final; and every one must draw 
his convictions from himself : 


Truth is compared in scripture to a streaming fountain; if her waters flow 
not in a perpetual progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity 
and tradition. A man may be a heretic in the truth; and if he believes things 
only because his pastor says so, or the assembly so determines, without know- 
ing other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes 

is heresy. 


New truth is necessary to all forward movement; but the dog- 
matist, of course, clings to, and depends upon, the past: 


It [licensing] hinders and retards the importation of our richest merchandise 
—truth.... The light which we have gained was given us, not to be ever 
gazing on, but by it to discover things more remote from our knowledge... . 
To be still searching what we know not by what we know; still closing up 
truth to truth as we find it, (for all her body is homogeneal and proportional, ) 
this is the golden rule in theology as well as in arithmetic. 


Quite in opposition to Puritanism, Milton wishes to establish 
new truths by the force of conviction: 

Behold now this vast city . . . the mansion-house of liberty; .. . the shop of 
war hath not there more anvils and hammers working . . . than there be pens 


and heads there . . . revolving new notions . . . reading, trying all things, as- 
senting to the force of reason and convincement. 
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The dogmatist overwhelms his foe by the force of authority; but 
the rationalist loves to meet his enemy in the open field where 
human reason grapples with human reason, and cannot be stifled 
unheard : 





























Let her and falsehood grapple: who ever knew truth put to the worse, in a 
free and open encounter? ... For who knows not that truth is strong, next to 
the Almighty; she needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings to make her 
victorious, those are the shifts and defences that error uses against her power. 


This is Milton’s demand: 


Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to 
conscience, above all liberties.19 

Milton’s rationalism and repudiation of Puritan dogma are per- 
haps most boldly declared in the Christian Doctrine, where he de- 
nies the validity of the Trinitarian conception because it is supra- 
rational ;?° and most philosophically in his proof of God’s existence, 
where he says that man’s possession of reason is final evidence that 
a good power pervades and dominates the universe.24_ And Eve 
says, ‘‘Our reason is our law.’’ 

Milton’s doctrine of individuality harmonizes completely with 
his rationalism. It is manifest in the Doctrine and Discipline, 
1643; if the individual finds himself miserable in his domestic re- 
lationship, the marriage tie is to be dissolved. We find it in the 
tractate on education, 1644; the process of education must go on 
until the student ‘‘shall be thus fraught with an universal insight 
into things,’’ that is, until he becomes preeminently able to form 
individual, valid generalizations. It is given us in the Tenure, 
1649; kings are not representatives of God, but of the people, and ) 
subject to their laws. It is proclaimed in the Christian Doctrine, , 


1658; every man must make his own religion. Milton’s individual- : 
ism is courageously expressed in the pamphlet Of True Religion, 
Heresy, Schism, and Toleration, 1673, in which, putting all Pro- : 
testants upon precisely the same basis, he argues successively in I 
favor of toleration for Lutherans, Calvinists, Anabaptists, Socini- 
ans, and Arminians, although he himself, as we know, belonged to 1 
none of these sects. All of these had an equal right to their opinions; 0 
no one has any right to compel in matters of conviction. Thus we P 
find Milton’s doctrine of individualism expressed in every aspect Fg 
f A 


19 These and the following quotations are from the Areopagitica. 
20 P. W., IV, 95. 
21 Ibid., 15. 
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of his thinking, and during every period of his life; and in every 
expression of it he was diametrically opposed to the Puritans. 

But we must look to the Areopagitica for an adequate exposition 
of his philosophy. 

Lack of individualism implies conformity; and conformity im- 
plies stagnation and death. The following is spoken specifically 
of the Puritans: 


These are the fruits which a dull ease and cessation of our knowledge will 
bring forth among the people. How goodly, and how to be valued were such 
an obedient unanimity as this! What a fine conformity would it starch us 
all into! Doubtless a staunch and solid piece of framework, as any January 
could freeze together. ... This is the golden rule in theology as well as arith- 
metic, and makes up the best harmony in a church; not the forced and out- 
ward union of cold, and neutral, and inwardly divided minds. 


Milton expressed a fierce hatred for ‘‘the discipline of Geneva, 
formed and fabricated already to our hands,’’ which left neither 
privilege nor responsibility to the individual. This discipline, of 
course, was Presbyterianism or English Puritanism. Sects and 
schisms are necessary, being the expression of individual attitude 
and conscience; and we must never try to compel others to our 
own opinions ;?? there is to be a general and internal unity in in- 
finite variety—neither uniformity nor conformity : 


Where there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be much argu- 
ing, much writing, many opinions; for opinion in good men is but knowledge 
in the making. Under these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong 
the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and understanding. ... What 
some lament of, we rather should rejoice at. ... Could we but forego this 
prelatical tradition of crowding free consciences and Christian liberties into 
canons and precepts of men. ... I fear yet this iron yoke of outward con- 
formity hath left a slavish print upon our necks.... We do not see that while 
we still affect by all means a rigid external formality, we may as soon fall 
again into a gross conforming stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of 
‘“‘wood and hay and stubble’’ forced and frozen together, which is more to 
sudden degenerating of a church than many subdichotomies of petty 
schisms. 

Not that I can think well of every separation.... Yet if all cannot be of 
one mind, as who looks they should be? this doubtless is more wholesome, more 
prudent, and more Christian, that many be tolerated rather than all compelled. 


That these doctrines and that this philosophy and attitude of 
mind are, by reason of their modernity and uniqueness, most extra- 
ordinary is a fact which even the most casual student of the 16th 
and 17th centuries must recognize at once. We naturally expect 
some great principle in Milton’s own thinking to lie behind all this. 
And such is the fact. 


ec 


Oe " on this point, of course, that modern life is to be differentiated from 
medieval. 
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I find it convenient to call this principle the doctrine of inter- 
nality. It is a concept that sees in the individual the source of all 
moral reality and intellectual power. In accordance with this, 
nothing external to the mind has any ethical valuation. The mind, 
by developing its own resources, can make itself impregnable to 
all assaults from without. We must depend upon ourselves and 
develop our minds. Everything that is of any significance is in 
our own power. No man is a puppet to external forces, but the lord 
of his own fate. It is in this that Milton most completely repu- 
diates Puritanism and all that it implies. Man must, according 
to Milton, look to himself—never to any external or supernal power 
—for the formation of his convictions and the guidance of his con- 
duct. Milton’s rationalism and individualism are the direct out- 
growth of his principle of internality. 

This principle, which I believe to be the animating force behind 
all his thought and action, is expressed again and again; it is stated 
most completely in Comus, in the Areopagitica, and, with certain 
modifications, in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. Although, 
as expressed in his poetry, this principle is an imaginative con- 
ception, Milton translated it into action in his prose and in his 
life. It is expressed again and again, and is the theme of Comus: 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. 

He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon.23 

From the passages quoted or referred to, several facts are evident, 
all bearing on the same principle and all serving to contrast Milton 
with Puritanism: first, virtue is an all-powerful thing, and exists 
within the mind, is its own intrinsic and inexpugnable possession, 
derived from no source outside itself; second, the hidden strength, 
chastity—which, with Milton, simply meant physical and intellect- 
ual purity—is not given man by Heaven, but is his own gift to 
himself; third, internality is so pervasive a thing that only those 
who are pure in mind ean receive excellent things through the 
senses; fourth, this inward purity, bestowed by man upon him- 
self, is so dynamic in its powers that it achieves for man, unaided 


23 Cf. also ll. 414-22, 453-63 and 588 ff. 
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by any external power, the conversion of the body, ‘‘the unpolluted 
temple of the mind,’’ to spirituality, and to immortality in bliss, 
perfection, and glory. 

The Areopagitica which, even though in prose, is semi-imagina- 
tive, explains the doctrine more methodically; the profit which a 
man may derive from any external thing of whatever kind depends 
not at all upon the nature of the object but upon the quality of 
one’s mind: 

And he might have added another remarkable saying of the same author: 
‘To the pure all things are pure;’... bad books... to a discreet and judicious 
reader serve in many respects to discover, to confute, to forewarn, and to 
illustrate. . . . All opinions, yea, errors, known, read, and collated, are of 
main service and assistance toward the speedy attainment of what is truest.... 


A wise man, like a good refiner, can gather gold out of the drossiest volume, 
and... a fool will be a fool with the best book, yea, or without a book. 


In the world, good and evil are much the same thing: 


Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow up together almost 
inseparably; and the knowledge of good is .. . involved and interwoven with 
the knowledge of evil. 


Victory over real temptation is the only proof of virtue; we 
must use the good within the mind to judge the appearances of 
the world: 


He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and seeming 
pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is 
truly better, he is the true warfaring Christian. ... That virtue, therefore, 
which is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the ut- 
most that vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, 
not a pure; her whiteness is but an excremental whiteness. . . . 

Since therefore the knowledge and survey of vice is in this world so necessary 
to the constituting of human virtue, and the scanning of error to the confirma- 
tion of truth, how can we more safely, and with less danger, scout into the 
regions of sin and falsity, than by reading all manner of tractates, and hear- 
ing all manner of reason? 


The following is fundamental. Vice and virtue are personal, 
intrinsic, internal, existing quite irrespective of anything external 
to the mind: 


Why did he [God] create passions within us, pleasures round about us, but 
that these rightly tempered are the very ingredients of virtue? They are not 
skillful considerers of human things, who imagine to remove sin by removing 
the matter of sin; ... and when this is done, yet the sin remains entire. 
Though ye take from a covetous man all his treasure, he has yet one jewel 
left, ye cannot bereave him of his covetousness. 

Suppose we could expel sin by this means; look how much we thus expel of 
sil, so much we expel of virtue: for the matter of them both is the same: re- 
move that, and ye remove them both alike. 


When Milton wrote Paradise Lost, he had undergone many ex- 
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periences, and his philosophy was no longer the same as when he 
wrote his pagan Comus and Areopagitica. He had become a Chris- 
tian. Yet the principle of internality—a doctrine purely ethical— 
remained essentially unchanged. In Satan we have an exemplifi- 
cation of it; he was made so utterly miserable because, in spite 
af his vaunts and boasts,?* what he had to draw from within was 
evil only.2> The same philosophy is expressed in regard to Adam 
and Eve,”* to Cromwell,?”7 and by Christ in Paradise Regained.” 

That this rationalism, individualism, and internalism constitute 
an utter repudiation of Puritanism and all that it signifies must 
be evident. Puritanism demands above all else the negation of 
the reason, the conformity to creeds and dogmas, and a complete 
dependence upon external forces. Milton’s doctrines require that 
each human being realize his independence from all authority; that 
he depend upon his own reason; and that he make himself an in- 
dividual unit. All this, of course, presupposes a denial of the 
Puritan metaphysical and anthropological principle; for were not 
man basically good, Milton’s teaching would be wholly meaning- 
less. And it ealis for a complete individual self-dependence which 
utterly repudiates Puritan surrender and dependence upon ex- 
ternal forces. 

This is but a small portion of the evidence that might be adduced 
to show that Milton was not an historical Puritan; but it must here 
remain sufficient. 

What, then, is the source of Milton’s principle of internality? 
Are we to look for it in some Renaissance thinker? But the Re- 
naissance did not develop any great or original system of morality 
—it was too much interested in other things—in life, action, meta- 
physies—and eared little about the problem of conduct, which ex- 
ists only when life has grown relatively corrupt, and men are com- 
pelled to seek consciously for happiness. Or did Milton himself 
originate his ethical principles? But all evidence tends to show 
that Milton’s was not the creative, but the absorbing and dissem- 
inative mind. He had no quiet contemplative years at his disposal 
to bring into existence new ideas and systems. He was abreast of 


24 P. L., I, 251-8. 

25 Ibid., IV, 73-8. 

26 Ibid., IX, 1121 ff. 
27 P. W., I, 285-6. 

28 P. f2., II, 466-72. 
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his time, and formulated the most advanced doctrines and applied 
them to current problems; but he did not create conceptions. 

It is necessary, then, that we look for a source; and its clue is 
not far to seek. As we learn from countless passages taken from 
works of all periods of his life, Milton had a great and very con- 
scious admiration for Greek culture, learning, and philosophy. 
Comus is made to condemn the Stoics, which, of course, is an ex- 
pression of Milton’s admiration for them. Milton’s abundant use 
of mythological allusion, which constitutes an intrinsic part of his 
poetry, is further evidence of his love for pagan culture. In his 
treatise on Christian doctrine, Milton refers nine times to the Greek 
writers of tragedy, considering them authorities on morality. He 
ealls Aristotle ‘‘one of the best interpreters of nature and moral- 
ity.’’*® He speaks of the ‘‘divine volumes of Plato and Xenophon.’’*° 
Concerning his studies at Horton he says: ‘‘I enjoyed an interval 
of uninterrupted leisure, which I entirely devoted to the perusal 
of the Greek and Latin classies.’’** In the Animadversions we read: 
‘“‘The heathen philosophers thought that virtue was for its own 
sake inestimable, and the greatest gain of a teacher to make a soul 
virtuous.’’*? Mareus Aurelius, Milton calls ‘‘that mirror of prin- 
ces.*** Milton’s school was consciously modeled upon those of 
Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, and Isocrates, and the studies to be 
pursued in it were the classies, of which the crowning glory were 
to be treatises on morality.** - 

The same attitude is expressed in countless passages. It is among 
the moral philosophers of Greece and Rome that we must look for 
the source of Milton’s great ethical principle. It is not, however, 
among those whom he mentions most frequently—Plato, Aristotle, 
Xenophon, Plutarch, and Cicero—that we are to seek its ultimate 
expression. As usual, Milton found it necessary to refer least to 
those with whom he is most in accord. 

Socrates was the first great philosopher among the Greeks who 
attempted to solve the problem of human happiness. He gave it 
a rationalistie and intellectualistie treatment which all his suc- 


20 P. W., IL, 13. 

30 Ibid., III, 119. 
31 Ibid., I, 255. 

32 Ibid., III, 81. 

83 Ibid., I, 49. 

*4 Ibid., III, 471-2. 
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cessors also pursued. He made virtue and happiness a matter of 
the mind. With him ignorance and evil were identical; and virtue 
and happiness on the one hand were synonymous with knowledge 
and wisdom on the other. That virtue could be obtained only 
through the exercise of reason and knowledge was clear to Socrates, 
but the precise method he could never adequately explain. The 
reason for the endless, unmerciful, and insoluble enigmas of So- 
crates is the impossibility of declaring ultimately what virtue and 
happiness consist in. The difficulty with the Socratic system was 
that in it virtue and happiness depend upon contingencies, upon 
external and material factors. For Socrates (as well as for Plato, 
Xenophon, Aristotle and Plutarch) material existences possess in- 
trinsic value, and human happiness must be considered in its 
relation to them. ‘‘Sickness is an evil? Beyond a doubt.’’** There 
is a certain materialistic utilitarianism in this. Because of the 
indefinability of virtue, human happiness was an unteachable 
science. Socrates was groping in comparative darkness. As long 
as we make virtue, happiness—the good—depend upon pleasure and 
pain—which are sensations—there can be no solution of the ethical 
problem. 

In Aristotle we find indeed a development of the problem laid 
down by Socrates, but no answer. And the same intellectualistic 
eudaimonism is present. Happiness and virtue are to be gained 
through self-control; understanding must direct the will to pursue 
that which, when everything has been considered, is seen to be of 
the greatest value. 

The Hellenic moral philosophers saw that all happiness must de- 
pend upon the freedom of the will, for where there is no choice of 
action, there can be no rational happiness. Their study was, then, 
to find how the will could be most free. It was the solution of that 
problem which first produced the doctrine of internality. 

During the period 400 B. C. to 100 A. D. the civilization of 
Greece and Rome consummated a materialistic development which 
made the problem of morality exceedingly acute. Rome became 
a sink of corruption. The brutality, sensuality, and obscenity of 
Nero’s Rome quite surpass our power of imagination. The world 
was flooded with a ‘‘literature of despair.’’ Life was seen to be 
hopeless, nauseating. Men were in the condition that follows the 


35 Socratic Discourses, Everyman Series, II, 223. 
36 Ethics, Everyman Series, p. 54. 
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repulsion consequent upon over-satiety in debauchery. Man had 
exhausted the possibilities of pleasing the physical; where should 
he turn for satisfaction now? 

To cure, or at least to remedy, the disease in the clutches of 
which life was disintegrating, two solutions were offered. One of 
these we call Christianity and the other Stoicism. They are similar 
in one fundamental aspect, but antithetical in another. They are 
similar and present a tremendous advance over the thinking of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle in that they deny all intrinsic valua- 
tion whatever to material things. All that any one can desire in 
this world—triches, honor, glory, health, friends, ete.—are, in them- 
selves, worthless. But the Christian, in that he looks above and 
beyond whence his help cometh, is diametrically opposed to the 
Stoic; he ‘‘desires a better country, that is an heavenly.’’ Christ 
said : 

He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world 

shall keep it unto life eternal. ... He that believeth on the Son shall have 
everlasting life.... In my Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not 
so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you.... I am the way, 
the truth, and the life; no man cometh to the Father, but by me. 
This was the message of Christianity to the world: negate your- 
self, surrender to the unseen, believe in Christ, put yourself in the 
right relationship with the supernatural, and you will go to heaven 
after death; refuse this invitation and you will spend eternity in 
hell-fire. It was this out of which Augustinianism (historical Chris- 
tianity) inevitably grew. It made the unseen glorious by pouring 
contempt upon the seen. The message of Stoicism was quite dif- 
ferent. Mareus Aurelius says: 

Look within; within is the fountain of good, and it will ever bubble up, 
if thou wilt only ever dig.37 ... Be like the promontory against which the 
waves continually break, but it stands firm and tames the fury of the waters 
around it.38 
The message of Stoicism was this: depend upon your reason and 
knowledge to gain virtue; develop your own resources; as there 
is no life after this, don’t worry about the future; gain happiness 
from the consciousness of right-doing; make yourself absolutely 
independent of all things external to yourself; derive all good from 
within ; as material things are only appearances and not within your 
power, accept them or resign them without emotion as fate or for- 


37 Meditations, ed. by Spaulding, p. 67. 
38 Ibid., 33. 
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tune may dictate; free yourself from all passion and achieve happi- 
ness by desiring those things only which you can bestow upon your- 
self. 

This is Stoicism, the doctrine of internality. Zeno, whose writ- 
ings are not extant, was the founder of the school. The same philos- 
ophy was expounded by the slave Epictetus in his Discourses, and 
by the Emperor Aurelius in his Meditations. It was systematically 
set forth by the philosopher Seneca. It is in the works of Epictetus, 
Aurelius, and Seneca that we find the source of Milton’s great 
ethical principle. I wish to quote a few passages—sufficient to 
indicate that the morality of Comus and the Areopagitica is in- 
spired by Stoicism. 

The indifferent are the things which lie between the virtues and the vices,— 
wealth, health, life, death, pleasure, pain.39 ... I have this purpose—to make 


you free from restraint. ... Neither wealth is in our power, nor health, nor 
reputation, nor, in a word, anything else except the right use of appearances.19 


Death and life, and honour and dishonour, pain and pleasure—all these 
things happen equally to good men and bad, being things which make us 
neither better nor worse. Therefore, they are neither good nor evil.41 


Thank the Gods that they have allowed you to be above those things which 
they have not placed in your power.... For what, then, have the Gods made 
you accountable? For that which is alone in your power, the proper use of 
appearances.42 


The inviolability of the happiness resulting from virtue is thus 
explained by Seneca and Aurelius: 


Virtue ... makes the prisoner . . . happier than the executioner and sickness 
better than health.43 ... Virtue is that perfect good which is the complement 
of a happy life.... It is the knowledge both of others and itself, it is an 
invincible greatness of mind, not to be elevated or dejected with good or ill 
fortune.4t... It is virtue alone that raises us above griefs, hopes, fears. .. . 
A good man is happy with himself and independent of fertune.45 


Remember that the ruling faculty is invincible. ... Therefore the mind 
that is free from passions is a citadel, for man has nothing more secure to 
which he can fly for refuge and for the future be inexpugnable.46 


The good man is invincible . . . take his land: take his slaves, his magisterial 
office, take his poor body. ... The only contest into which he enters is that 


39 Discourses, by Epictetus, ed. Spaulding, p. 160. 
40 Ibid., 162. 

41 Aurelius, 13. 

42 Epictetus, 40. 

43 Seneca, Morals, London, 1803, I, 124-5. 

44 Ibid., 121. 

45 Ibid., 133. 

46 Aurelius, 80. 
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about things which are within the power of his will; how then will he not be 
invincible ?47 


This reads like a prose version of Comus; and the fact is that 
Comus is simply a poetic rendition of this. 

Let us now, finally, quote a few passages which express in the 
clearest terms the Stoic doctrine of internality; this is the source 
of all their principles and teachings. It is expressed in multiform 
diversity, and animates almost every thought which the Stoies for- 
mulated; externals are accidental and unreal; the mind is the sole 
reality : 


He is poor, who has need of another, and has not from himself all things 
which are useful for life.48 ... Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, 
eurse thee. What can these things do to pervert thy mind from remaining 
pure, wise, sober, just ?49 


God has fixed his law and says, ‘If you would have anything good, receive 
it from yourself.’50 ... From within comes ruin, and from within comes 
help.51... If you gape after externals, you must of necessity ramble up and 
down in obedience to the will of your master. And who is your master? He 
who has the power over the things which you seek to gain or try to avoid.52 


The mind is above all fortune; if that be evil, it makes everything else so, 
too.53 ... There is no defense in walls, fortifications, and engines against the 
power of fortune; we must provide ourselves within, and when we are safe 
there, we are invincible; we may be battered, but not taken.54 ... All the 
good and ill we do is under the dominion of the mind; . . . a clear conscience 
states us in an inviolable peace; and... the greatest blessing in nature is that 
which every man may bestow upon himself.55 ... No man shall ever be poor, 
that goes to himself for what he wants, and that is the readiest way to riches; 

.. shall I call him poor that wants nothing, though he may be beholden for 
it to his patience rather than to fortune? or shall any man deny him to be rich, 
whose riches can never be taken away?56... Let the mind be great and glori- 
ous, and all other things are despicable in comparison.57 


This is the great principle of Stoicism; and it is also the actuating 
doctrine in Milton. The impregnability of the fortress of virtue 
and intellect, a personal and individual possession from which all 
good may proceed, is the ideal expressed. But just as the human 


47 Epictetus, 209. 
48 Aurelius, 30. 
49 Tbid., 81. 

50 Epictetus, 83. 
51 Ibid., 356. 

52 Ibid., 100. 

53 Seneca, 247. 
54 Ibid., 193. 

55 Ibid., 160. 

56 Ibid., 314-5. 
57 Ibid., 320. 
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mind is the source of all good, so is it also the source of all evil. 
There only may ethical reality exist. All else is but shadow and 
the material upon which the ruling faculty—the mind—may ex- 
ercise its powers. 

Milton’s essential repudiation of Puritanism and absorption of 
essential Stoicism are indeed most significant. By these actions 
he is marked chiefly as a man of the modern world. He is a pagan, 
a Hellene. He is a rationalist, instead of a legalist. But above all 
he is an individualist, the destroyer of medieval Realism, uniformity, 
and conformity; and a powerful herald of that democracy which 
has made itself felt in every aspect of human existence—the do- 
mestic, the political, the social, and the religious. It marks Milton 
as perhaps the greatest exponent of the modern theory of life, which 
holds that all men are inalienably free and potentially equal, that 
they can depend upon themselves for everything. This is the con- 
sequence of the doctrine of internality. 
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Edmund Spenser, by W. L. Renwick. 198 pp. Edward Arnold and Company, 

London. 1925. 

This most interesting and admirable book seeks to define the task which 
Spenser assumed as an artist and as a teacher in professing poetry, and the 
manner in which he went about achieving it. The author’s conclusions are 
epitomized in the closing chapter: ‘‘He set out to endow England with poetry 
great in kind, in style, in thought; conversely, to show the world that modern 
England was capable of poetry as great as that of any other age and country, 
that she had her share of poetic power, of art and learning. He brought to 
England the art of ancient and modern Europe: which means that he had to 
learn the art of Europe first—to recognize, and then to acquire and exhibit, 
the vital and permanent qualities that Virgil and Catullus, Petrarch and 
Ariosto, Marot and Ronsard, had achieved. That is one motive of imitation, 
and it carries with it its converse, that to prove England capable of poetry, 
England’s poet had to meet Virgil and Ariosto and Ronsard, Rome and Italy 
and France, on their own ground. Certain things were held to make great 
poetry: England had to accomplish these things in order to take her place of 
credit in the eyes of the world, Spenser to accomplish them for her in order 
to prove himself the poet. It was a tremendous undertaking, and the more 
tremendous for the refusal to abandon England’s own inheritance, her mode 
of romance and the art of Chaucer. And Spenser had to begin with the 
foundations, to make language and style and verse anew, to reconcile the 
native taste with the style and forms of classical and foreign art, to control 
the violent spirit of the new age and direct it into channels of art.... To 
seek and bring home the purest honey of beauty and delight from all the fields 
and gardens of art was a great work for England, but it was not enough for 
the deep and ambitious mind. Poetry for Spenser was to be an efficient cause 
of action in the world, and so The Faerie Queene was a political tract as well 
as a fine story. That was for Spenser’s own contemporaries: but, beyond that, 
for all time there should remain the moral doctrine of the poem, working on 
the minds of men and inspiring them to right thinking and right doing. Eng- 
land then and forever should have the purest doctrine of life gathered and 
stored for her use and benefit. Spenser took for his subject all that concerns 
man in all his faculties and desires and relations, and expended all his native 
power and all his acquired knowledge and skill on the construction of the ideal 
and on its embellishment. Feeling, intuition, tradition, learning, the sense 
of beauty and the sense of right and the sense of divinity, all combined in 
that ideal; the philosophy of the ancients, the teaching of the Church, the 
custom of English nobility, were fused together... . 
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‘*To the immense task he brought immense energy. The picture which has 
been drawn of the gentle impressionable Spenser warbling forth his languid 
strains is scarcely compatible with that of the administrator ‘not unskilful 
or without experience in the wars ’—still less with the critic who traversed the 
most authoritative opinion in England and the poet who must have worked 
as few men could. This energy was the greater that it was the energy of 
the whole man, the patriot, the moralist, the scholar; and since patriotism, 
moral feeling, scholarship were understood to be proper motives in poetry, 
all the force of the man wrought with the primary force of the artist to pro- 
duce poetry, and all his energy was transformed into poetry. ... 

‘*Poetry, then, was a high calling, reserved for the elect. Ronsard ‘common- 
ly said that all men should not rashly concern themselves with poetry; that 
prose was the language of men, but poetry was the language of the gods; and 
that men should not be its interpreters unless they were consecrated from their 
birth and dedicated to this ministry.’ It is this sense of vocation that divides 
the Renaissance poets from the medieval, and which, still more, sets Spenser 
apart from the group of courtier poets who were his early patrons, as it made 
him the acknowledged leader of the Elizabethan poets and, in the words of 
his epitaph, ‘the Prince of Poets in his Tyme.’ Thence came the intense 
conviction of the value of his work and the confidence in its reward. The 
poet was the chosen agent of God, and in return for faithful service he was 
granted a measure of the permanence which is in God alone. That was the 
ultimate inspiration of his labour and the source of energy; and that was the 
responsibility which rested upon him. The poet was responsible for his country 
as a nursery of poetry; for his native tongue; for the truth and soundness of 
his doctrine; for the action it prompted and the desires it aroused and the 
thought it directed. He was responsible to the Giver that his talent was sedu- 
lously cultivated and worthily employed. So while Spenser gave to England, 
to his contemporaries and his followers, the example of a magnificent way of 
writing, of art and thought, of a strenuous working life, he gave what was 
even more valuable—pride and confidence, the fervour of conviction and faith.’’ 

These quotations give the book in a nutshell. Professor Renwick has not 
attempted to deal with biography or with literary sources and influences in 
detail, but rather to give a better understanding of Spenser’s poetic ideas, 
aims and methods, with special emphasis upon the body of critical thought 
which formed his poetry. He has succeeded to a degree. 

This little volume may well serve as a sympathetic introduction to the study 
of Spenser, but the writer of this review is glad to acknowledge that although 
he has devoted many years to such study this book has brought him appreciably 


closer to the poet. 
University of Washington FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD 


The Genesis and Sources of Pierre Corneille’s Tragedies from Médée to Per- 
tharite, by Lawrence Melville Riddle. The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1926. 

We have been brought up with the idea that Corneille borrowed in Ancient 
Rome his subjects, his characters and the austerity of his theatre; however 
we have felt a strong relationship between Le Cid and Horace or Cinna, and 
felt also that other influences may have acted on this theatre, based on 
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honneur, which Sainte-Beuve said is the impulse that the French will obey 
most willingly. 

To search for the sources of the plays and trace particularly the influence 
of Corneille’s dramatic contemporaries on the Cornelian tragedy is the aim 
of Dr. Riddle’s work. This work considers the tragedies from Médée to Per- 
tharite (1635-1651). Thorough studies and researches have led Mr. Riddle 
to the almost revolutionary conclusion that Corneille’s tragedies were suggested 
to him more by the contemporary theatre than by ancient literature. Doubt- 
less a deep study of ancient authors was necessary, and, I should judge, a 
strong inclination. But it seems that Corneille followed primarily the current 
of his time: he wrote Le Cid because plays on Spanish subjects were very 
popular, witness Rotrou’s theatre (which, by the way, furnished Corneille with 
the suggestion for Médée); he wrote Polyeucte and Théodore (the suggestion 
came to him from Bartholommei’s plays) and Nicoméde (inspired by Routrou’s 
Cosroés), because there was a newly-reawakened interest for religious plays; 
but the story of Horace and Cinna is even more interesting. It is hard for 
me to abandon belief in Corneille’s entire originality in Horace, which I deem 
to be the purest in the Cornelian theatre; but I bow to evidence. 

The loudest opponents in the Quarrel of the Cid, had been Mairet and 
Seudéry. In their own plays, Corneille borrowed weapons for his defense. He 
wrote Horace with Sophonisbe in front of him; a parallel of the two plays 
brings evidence of similar situations and characters; it is through Mairet that 
he was led to Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. To the latter chiefly was 
he indebted, Mr. Riddle shows, for the main situation: patriotism in conflict 
with family ties, and other points which had been hitherto attributed to Cor- 
neille’s invention. On the other hand, Dr. Riddle rejects Lope de Vega’s El 
honrado hermano and a life of Tullus Hostilius translated from Plutarch by 
Amyot as sources of Horace. 

It is extremely interesting to vision Corneille as an opportunist when one 
had not done so before. As he had brought down Mairet’s defenses by borrow- 
ing in his play suggestions for Horace, he chose for his next play, Cinna, an 
event in the life of Augustus, very similar to the conspiracy against Caesar, 
which is the subject of La Mort de César by Seudéry, his most caustic critic 
in the Cid adventure. 

These facts light Corneille with a new light; for he appears no longer as 
an isolated dramatist who fights for novelty, a romantique, so to say, but ‘‘the 
master mind of a group of co-workers furnishing plays of a type which the 
French theatre-goers were treating with favor.’’ 

I wondered how much his natural Norman shrewdness had helped him in 


the occurrence. For instead of protesting, after Le Cid, against his enemies’ 
attacks, he reduced them to silence by the success of plays suggested from 
their own, offering situations similar to their own (La Mort de César furnished 


Corneille also with suggestions for Polyeucte and perhaps a theme for Pompée). 

With Seudéry’s play to work from, and his choice made of Auguste and his 
deed of clemency, he read Seneca’s De Clementia and looked in Dio Livy, Sueto- 
nius, Valerius Maximus, Appian for situations similar to those of Scudéry’s 
play, and also for characters. For (and this point is exceedingly interesting 
and well brought out) he always preferred a character or an incident of the 
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period he was treating to one of his own invention, when his main source 
lacked some necessary detail. 

The subject of Polyeucte was inspired by Bartholommei’s Polietto, to which 
Corneille’s play offers certain resemblances which the common source, Surius, 
does not offer. And Corneille then turned to the lives of Saints and Martyrs. 
It is more than probable that he wished by this play to enter into no con- 
troversy and side neither with Jansenists nor Molinists; he found the diver- 
gent views of the doctrine of Grace in the Vulgate and was impressed by the 
innumerable conversions appearing in the lives of early Christian martyrs. 
As for the dramatic elements, such as the struggle in Pauline’s soul when 
she has found her lost lover and knows her husband to be in danger in 
the temple,—or the dilemma in which Sévére finds himself when asked to use 
his influence to save his rival in love, Corneille found examples in Seudéry’s 
La Mort de César and also in his own Cid and Horace. 

The space which is allowed me does not permit that I should follow Mr. 
Riddle through his researches for the other plays; they are done with the 
same precise and elegant conscientiousness, and I believe that no student of 
the seventeenth century-can henceforward ignore this book and its conclusions. 

Another of these conclusions shows an important element of the Cornelian 
theatre, a certain spirit of unity or sequence. In this period of production, 
Corneille’s characters offer resemblances; they are historical and at the same 
time are drawn from previous characters in Corneille’s own plays; and those 
predominent at this period are the wilful, the heroes, and those that place 
honor above all sentiments of affection. Dr. Riddle hesitates to state that 
Corneille made a deliberate choice of them, since he was drawn to his subjects 
by contemporary suggestions and since his sources offered characters of this 
type. I would say that circumstances helped him in the choice of strong 
heroes. He accepted suggestions from contemporary authors and was led by 
them to historical sources, but did not the subject attract him in proportion 
of its force, or as its development would furnish such characters? 

These are a few of the conclusions of the book or ideas suggested by them; 
it is impossible to appreciate such work in such a short space, but those in- 
terested in the French thédtre classique will find it invaluable. 

University of Iowa A. J. DICKMAN 


